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PASTORALIA 
Christian Modesty 


How THE Pastor CAN HELP TO REstTorE Its PRISTINE SPLENDOR 


If modesty is only external, and not the expression of a deeper 
lying moral sentiment, it has no particular value. Because in our 
days it has become completely externalized and reduced to the char- 
acter of a mere convention it has become the target of numerous 
attacks and the butt of ridicule. It is but natural, that men laugh at 
the pretense of outward modesty where there is no longer any regard 
for the virtue of purity. Modesty in that case is hollow and mean- 
ingless pretense if not downright and deliberate hypocrisy. It is like 
the false humility which is displayed by the man who is devoured 
by pride and vanity, and who affects an humble pose only to elicit 
applause and praise so dear to his heart. Certainly, if modesty only 
serves aS a cunning devise to ensnare, it deserves to be severely 
denounced and ruthlessly exposed. By all means, if modesty is per- 
versely used to mask foulness of mind and shameless designs, it 
ought to be unmasked and shown up in its genuine hideousness. 
The modern attacks on modesty have just this end in view; they are 
leveled against the hypocrisy of an age that would keep up the exter- 
nal semblance of virtue after having abandoned the virtue itself. 

In the Christian view of things, however, modesty is not extolled 
for its own sake. It is not meant to disguise corruption of heart 
and to lend an external elegance to debauchery. It is not intended 
to inflame the imagination by thinly veiling the object of desire, thus 
adding to it a greater attractiveness and investing it with the enticing 
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charm of the hidden and the remote. On the contrary, its function 
is to keep the mind pure and to prevent unlawful desires from being 
aroused by removing the object that is calculated to stir up passion. 
Modesty is in harmony with all that psychology tells us. According 
to that science, desire arises spontaneously in the presence of its 
object. To forestall a sudden uprush of desire, it is essential that the 
object be not allowed to enter consciousness either through actual 
sense perception or through representation by the imagination. On 
that law modesty is based. It requires, therefore, no further 
vindication. 

Christianity naturally makes much of modesty, because it holds 
in such high esteem the virtue of chastity. We know that Chris- 
tianity condemns not only extra-matrimonial sexual gratification, but 
likewise carnal desires. It must, therefore, of necessity forbid the 
contemplation of objects that will inevitably arouse the prohibited 
desires. To do otherwise would be a lamentable inconsistency and 
would render nugatory its high ideals of sexual morality. In the 
Christian scheme of things, modesty is not hypocrisy; it is the logi- 
cal outcome of its strict and rigorous sexual morality. We cannot 
quarrel with its insistence on modesty, if we accept as legitimate its 
attitude towards purity and chastity. 

Now, the world has always regarded the Christian position in this 
matter as exaggerated and impossible. It has not even frankly 
adopted the monogamous form of marriage, and views with a cer- 
tain laxity sexual transgressions. The Christian enthusiasm for 
purity is absolutely foreign to its way of thinking and utterly unin- 
telligible to the worldly mind. It stands to reason, then, that the 
world cannot appreciate the delicacy of Christian modesty. In this 
matter, it has different standards. But these fundamental differences 
of opinion will work themselves out in external forms of behavior. 
And that is the reason why Christians could never become 
reconciled to a worldly environment, and why they always found it 
necessary to shun the ways of the world. The early Christians prac- 
ticed this aloofness from the world to such an extent, that they 
became an object of resentment. They refrained from secular 
amusements, avoided the public baths and adopted fashions and 
manners of their own. That was consistent, because it is radically 
impossible to share with men their ways of living, if we do not 
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share their views of life; since the former are the outward expression 
of the latter. 

It is as a consequence, utterly inconceivable that Christians con- 
form to the ways of the world in matters of amusement and style, 
if they wish to remain loyal to their Christian ideals. Still this is 
being done. It cannot but lead to a gradual lowering of Christian 
standards of morality. 

That is one of the first things that the pastor must impress on the 
members of his flock. He will tell them that they cannot condescend 
to the ways of the world and conform to its outward practices with- 
out treason to their profoundest and most cherished convictions. Of 
course, this requires sacrifices of many kinds. But let us remember 
that fortitude is one of the Christian virtues and that it is intended 
to afford help in just such occasions. 

Again, it may be repeated that it is inexpedient to preach on the 
subject of improper fashions and indecent dances, but that it will 
be quite enough to state in a general way that Christians must 
exhibit in their conduct more restraint and more reserve than the 
world expects of its votaries. Gently our generation must be led 
back to the ideals of the past. This cannot be accomplished by 
thunderous denunciations nor drastic measures, but only by the slow 
process of re-education. Too blunt and outspoken an attack on the 
fashions and the dances of the day are likely to have a fatal effect. 
They will confirm in their wickedness those who are not acting in 
good faith and make conscious of wrongdoing those who at present 
are not aware of anything improper. And the fact is that the great 
majority does not see anything wrong in these things.* 

1 The deliberate temptress is after all a rare phenomenon. Even the girl who 
indulges in the extremest fashions and who takes part in the most daring dances 
is rarely actuated by a desire to seduce. Her conduct may be adequately ac- 
counted for by thoughtlessness and a certain coquetishness so frequently found 
in the daughters of Eve. It is undoubtedly true, that the originators of indecent 
fashions and the importers of improper dances are inspired by sinister motives. 
They cannot be blind to the fact that the modern fashions are designed to appeal 
to the lower instincts and that the modern dances arouse sensual passion. They 
are guilty of a deliberate conspiracy against virtue. Frequently, however, the 
wearer of such garments is totally unaware of their import. In the same manner, 
to many the erotical character of the modern dance is unknown. If it were 
otherwise, we would have to despair of the young generation. Consequently, 
we may accuse the modern girl, conforming to the styles of the day in dress and 
dancing, of superficiality and perhaps frivolity, but we cannot accuse her of 
utter depravity. Of course, there are exceptions. There are those who have 
drifted far away from their childish innocence and who deliberately seek unlawful 


gratification. Evidently, these must be dealt with in a sterner manner. In some 
cases it may be right what Mrs. Augustus Trowbridge says: “Our girls have 
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Hicu SPpiIrRITuAL IDEALS 


The youthful mind is active; it ndturally seeks experiences, thrills, 
absorbing interests, and adventures. It is this tendency that leads 
the young astray and makes them do the things that bring them into 
conflict with conventional decency, if not with Christian morality. 
For this stored energy a proper outlet must be found. This can be 
done if they are taught in an appealing way that spiritual achieve- 
ment offers them magnificent opportunities for the exercise of their 
finest powers. Instead of surrounding them with inhibitions and 
restraints, the proper thing is to set before them inspiring tasks 
that will so completely engage their activities that they have no time 
left for the follies and fads of the day.” If we give them a big 
conception of life and its possibilities they will no longer waste their 
energies and fritter away their time. Youth of today demands a 
more active and responsible part in real life. Because such partici- 
pation in life is denied it, it takes revenge by giving itself recklessly 


become temptresses, not steadiers of men. At first, I thought they were uncon- 
scious temptresses, but not long ago in talking to a group of girls, I asked them 
if they realized what they were doing in their relations with men, their 
dancing, bad dressing, free talking, and intimate contact, and they replied— 
frankly, because they are honest—(but I am happy to say with a bit of a blush) 
‘I think we do. We like the thrill. We like skirting on the edge of a precipice, 
but we know it is a precipice, just the same!’” (The Influence of the Church on 
Modern Problems; New York, The Macmillan Company.) Those who are 
hardened to such an extent and lost so completely to a sense of duty constitute a 
small minority. The others do harm without knowing it. Yet even to this fact 
their eyes must not be opened too suddenly. 


2 Modern life, that is the avowal of all who have made it an object of careful 
study, is singularly poor in spiritual values and, as a consequence, leaves the 
soul deeply unsatisfied. From this soul hunger comes our modern restlessness 
and especially the unruliness of the growing generation. To give to their lives 
balance and poise, we must first of all learn to satisfy the inarticulate yearnings 
of their souls. That will go a long way towards improving their outward manners 
and remedying their frivolousness. In part we agree with Dr. Samuel S. Drury 
who writes as follows: “They are not seeking anything, this pathetic minority 
about whom we speak. They are just drifting and greedily grasping whatever 
immediate pleasure presents itself. The vacuity of modern life, the amazing 
emptiness of the modern head, the undernourished state of the modern soul, 
these account for the gradual abandonment of the proprieties and principles. 
If you would drive out a devil and keep it out, you must install an angel. To 
crush vulgarity, crush it out with a masterful altruism. If we nourish the 
earlier years, when life expands and freedom comes, the temptations which ever 
skulk about the alluring prize of untainted youth will encounter a host of 
competing interests. Given a boy or a girl, ingrained with a love of God; a 
hatred of sin; a vital dependence on sacramental grace; an intelligent vision 
of the needs of mankind; and have you not a nature so active that it will develop 
its own immunity to moral disease? . .. The unfed life is the drifting life. 
Malnutrition always produces abnormality. Feed the young who still look up 
expecting nourishment. Give them definitely the deep things, definitely the real 
things, and they will develop a new and noble decorum for their new day.” (L. c.) 
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to the pursuit of frivolity. What it needs is something worth 
while to do. 

Fuller and richer initiation to the spiritual joys of life will be the 
strongest and most effective antidote against worldliness and friv- 
olity. If we place these things attractively before them, the young 
will grow ashamed and weary of their follies.’ 


THE IDEA OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The man, who lacks a profound sense of responsibility, is like a 
rudderless ship buffeted about by the waves. He has nothing to 
steady him and to give a definite direction to his conduct, but is 
influenced by every suggestion from without. In him the imitative 
faculty will be developed in undue measure. Now that is precisely 
the case with the modern generation. It is chiefly imitative. No 
one leads his own life, but simply follows the rest. This fatal 
tendency can be best offset by inculcating a strong and powerful 
consciousness of responsibility and individuality. We must again 
learn that we are individuals and responsible for our actions and 
that slavish imitation is unworthy of a rational and free being. 
We must be taught that our actions and our behavior matter tre- 
mendously. Our actions count for much; they leave their imprint 
on the world and make it either. better or worse. Men act lightly 
and heedlessly, because they have the false notion that they do not 
count. We must be sure to combat that false and fatal impression. 

The young are not insensitive to finer appeals. They may be 
reminded that they are children of saints and martyrs, and that a 
degree of fortitude is expected of them that renders them worthy 
of such a noble ancestry. 

The body should not merely be regarded as the animal phase of 
our being, but rather as something that is to be elevated to a sacra- 
mental significance. That is the idea of St. Paul when he speaks 
of the body as the temple of the Holy Ghost. If the body is thus 


3“Tf we are in the least degree wise, we shall stop denunciation of youth, and 
set about filling our own lives with a little spiritual reality. It is true that boys 
and girls all around us are pitiably squandering much of the best of life, living 
on a carnal plane, overvaluing sex, making common that which should subserve 
true love, cutting themselves off from the more beautiful of life’s joys. It is 
true that we wish to help them. Then let us follow the example of Jesus, who 
has lifted men to higher life and joy and away from mere carnality not by scolding, 
but by loving, and because not of what He refrained from being, but because of 
what He was.” (Bernard Iddings Bell, D.D., /. c.) 
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thought of as a sacramental, it will be understood that it must be 
treated with respect and not made the vehicle of sensual appeal. 
Dress and manner in that case will assume an entirely new im- 
portance and actual dignity. They are helps to secure for the body 
the outward reverence to which it is entitled on account of the 
important place it occupies in the economy of grace. The Christian 
must never forget the sacramental character of the flesh; more than 
anything else this thought will re-invigorate the weakened sense of 
modesty.* 

This indirect approach, in all likelihood, will yield better results, 
than a direct frontal attack. Besides, it has this advantage, that it 
will neither offend nor scandalize.° 


SCANDAL 


When the offenders against modesty have a dawning conscious- 
ness of the wrong they are doing, it will be well to place before them 
tersely and clearly the doctrine concerning scandal. They may be 
made to realize that it is no slight matter to expose the souls of 
their fellow men to danger. It appears that the faithful are not 
sufficiently impressed with their responsibility in this respect and 
that they rarely advert to the possible harm that may come to others 
through their actions. Prudence, however, is necessary lest over- 
anxiety be aroused, and those of tender conscience be rendered 
scrupulous. Let us not forget that there is a considerable latitude 
of judgment on this question and that we must be sure of our 
ground before we condemn.® 


4We usually regard women as the chief and only offenders in the matter of 
modesty. This is narrow and unjust. Modern athletics are responsible for much 
immodesty among men. In some games there is much more exposure than is 
required by the nature and the exigencies of the exercise. The slimy trail of 
the cult of the flesh can be discerned in the display of nudity that is connected 
with these games. But even if it is possible to justify the scantiness of the attire 
during the action of the game, there can be no good reason for photographing 
a team in such total lack of decent covering. This is a point to which our 
educators might give some attention. We cannot expect modesty of women, 
if our young men show themselves so disdainful of this beautiful virtue. 

5It is in this manner that the Holy Father approaches the question in his 
Apostolic Letter to His Eminence Cardinal Oreste Giorgi, Protector of the 
Order of the Friars Minor. (Cfr.: Acta Apostolicae Sedis, September, 1924.) 

® Anent the subject of scandal Dr. J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., writes as follows: 
“The principles here laid down regarding scandal will be clearer if we consider 
a few specific cases, and most important, perhaps, is that of women’s dress. In 
this connection the custom and the intention play prominent parts, for hardly 
any way of dressing is in itself sinful... . Custom has a great part in determining 
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ASCETICISM AND Our GENERATION 


It is a commonplace, that the Church in the course of time has 
considerably modified her ascetical requirements until in our days 
they have become reduced to an absolute minimum. The chief 
reason for this indulgent attitude is said to be consideration for the 
diminished sturdiness of the race. That, however, on the face of it, 
seems to be absurd. According to the reports of the medical pro- 
fession, the human race is not deteriorating. Its span of life is 
lengthening and its resistance to disease is increasing. Recent 
experiences have also made it plain, that its power of endurance is 
not decreasing. Of the fair sex, particularly, it can truthfully be 
said, that it is growing physically stronger and more enduring. 
Our generation could unquestionably stand without real harm the 
rigorous discipline of earlier ages. 

We cannot admit that the Church has lowered her ideals and 
abated her demands in proportion to the growing laxity of the 
times. This would be a cowardly procedure and unworthy of the 
guardian of truth and morality. The real situation is this. Ages 


what is and what is not allowable, for the usual has less effect than the unusual. 
It may thus happen that what is lawful in one country or at one time may be 
unlawful elsewhere or at a different season. In tropical countries, certain 
exposure of the person is customary that would be immodest farther north, There 
is in Latin lands, a frankness in meeting natural necessities that in English 
speaking sections would merit the police station. The difference in dress in our 
own United States between August on the beach and December in a ball room 
is very marked. . Each is proper in its place because custom has justified it. 
But to reverse the practice and to appear at a dance in such a skirt or on the 
shore with such a low neck and lack of sleeves would be immodest and scandalous. 
Such considerations should make us keep our heads in judging new fashions. 
Custom can justify almost anything from an abbreviated bathing suit to the 
habit of a Sister of Charity. The first to introduce certain styles may thereby 
commit sin, but those who simply follow established styles may generally do so 
conscience free.” (Christian Ethics. The Book of Right Living. New York, 
The Devin-Adair Company.) Even though we may not agree with this opinion, 
it should nevertheless make us hesitate before we condemn too severely and 
apodictically the prevailing fashions that arouse our ire. Cfr.: Dein Kleid. Ein 
ernstes Wort an Frauen und Jungfrauen. Donauwoerth. Also Gracefulness or 
Folly, Which shall it be? Edited by Dr. C. Bruehl. New York, Joseph Schaefer. 
The Rev. M. A. Janvier, the famous lenten preacher of Notre-Dame de Paris, 
is somewhat severer in his judgment. “La loi évangélique,’ he says, “range 
encore parmi les plaisirs défendus ceux que les femmes trouvent @ scandaliser 
leur prochain par Vexcentricité de leur tenue. Malheureuses, comprendrez-vous 
enfin que vos étalages provocants scandalisent les moins scrupuleux? Chrétiens, 
comment étes-vous assez faibles pour autoriser vos épouses et vos filles & suivre 
les modes de ce temps? ... Enfin, il est des danses nettement contraires aux 
bonnes moeurs. La Religion les condammera toujours. Empruntées non plus a 
la Pologne ou a PEcosse, mats aux négres de VAmérique, elles sont, parait-il, une 
tnsulte @ la pudeur. Les péres et les méres n’ ont pas le droit dexposer ainsi ’@me 
de leurs enfants.” (Exposition de la Morale Catholique. La Vertu de Tempér- 
ance. Caréme 1922. Paris, P. Lethielleux.) 
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of stern discipline have so subdued the passions and carnal instincts, 
that we enjoy a much greater security from them than previous 
generations. We are reaping the fruits and benefits of their accu- 
mulated mortifications. Asa matter of fact, Christianity on its first 
appearance was confronted by an utterly undisciplined human nature 
and vigorous measures of restraint and repression were indispensa- 
ble. Of course, as the subjection of corrupt nature proceeded, 
discipline could be gradually relaxed. We benefit by what our 
ancestors have done. It is something to be thankful for, and we 
may legitimately rejoice over our relative immunity from the sinister 
forces with which preceding generations had to battle. But there 
is a sequel to the matter. We have inherited a well disciplined and 
subdued nature. We have entered into the possession of moral 
reserves that have been accumulated throughout many ages of 
severest self control. We must not allow nature to return to its 
original condition nor squander our moral reserves. Otherwise the 
day may arrive, when a return to the stern discipline of the past will 
become a compelling necessity. Already, it seems, that in some 
isolated instances the old fierceness of nature 1s cropping out. This 
should serve as a warning. We cannot cast aside ascetical restraints 
and abandon discipline, or we will endanger our own moral security 
and that of posterity.’ 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


7 “Tgnorance of the awful dangers latent in our weak nature is very commonly 
to be met with in epochs still powerfully influenced by great traditions of moral 
discipline. Those born in such epochs are apt to be lacking in personal acquaint- 
ance with the darker side of human nature, owing to the very state of discipline 
into which their fellow citizens have been brought. Hence, they fail to realize 
what a laborious taming of passion has preceded the comparative security they 
find around them. Time will soon give us a demonstration on a large scale of 
what men can be like when undisciplined.” (Dr. F. W. Foerster, Marriage and 
the Sex-Problem. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 











THE LITURGICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
THE CHOIR 


By CLremMENT Donovan, O.P. 


The liturgical importance of the choir can be realized only when 
we appreciate what the liturgy itself is. The liturgy of the Church 
is the outgrowth of the needs of man. As intelligent beings we 
know we owe to our Creator worship, not because He needs our 
homage, since He possesses the fulness of glory in Himself and we 
creatures can add nothing to it, but because of ourselves who, by 
showing Him honor and glory, submit our minds to Him. In this 
subjection of the creature to the Creator consists our perfection. 
The finite must be swallowed up in the Infinite. The creature must 
bow in homage to the Creator and thus obtain the fulness of life, 
even as the earth does from the sun, and the body from the soul. 

But because man is composed of body and soul, if he wishes to 
pay God the full debt of religion, he must subject both body and 
soul to the Creator. Hence it is that we have an interior and an 
exterior religion. We need the latter to rouse in us that interior devo- 
tion by which our minds are united to God. We need places of wor- 
ship, statues, altars, sacramentals, elaborate ceremonial, devotional 
music, because human nature has to be helped to climb to heavenly 
heights. The human mind needs corporal, tangible signs to make it 
realize the glories of the Master it must serve, for while on earth 
we see the invisible things of God only by means of the visible, and, 
as it were (St. Paul tells us) “in a glass.” We use these visible 
things not as ends in themselves, but as aids to and on account of 
that inward devotion which makes us prompt in all that pertains to 
God’s service. We do not pray, or genuflect, or go to church simply 
because it is respectable or as a mere matter of form. We do these 
things because our belief in God moves us to express externally our 
inward submission to Him, and also because we desire to attain to 
an even higher estimation of His Infinite Goodness, and a more 
complete expression of our homage. 

This is the reason of the Church’s liturgy. By means of vest- 
ments, public prayers, processions, inclinations, genuflections, music, 
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she aims to raise man above the sordid objects of the material world 
about him, and to refresh his spirit in the quiet atmosphere of the 
spiritual world. She wishes to draw him closer to Him who is the 
center of the liturgy—the King who holds unending court in the 
tabernacle. For Christ was not content to live in our midst as man 
for thirty-three years, and then die for us, His love prompted Him 
to remain with us still under the form of Bread, to show us how we 
must live in and by Him. He taught us continually by parable, 
because He knew we could learn the unknown only by means of the 
known. The Church, following His example, teaches us the eternal 
truths in the same way, making a perpetual commemoration of the 
central fact of history, the sublime truth of Redemption, in her 
liturgy. 

As said Dom Gueranger in the introduction to his famous Liturgi- 
cal Year: “A divine fact happened nineteen hundred years ago; its 
anniversary is kept in the Liturgy, and its impression is thus reiter- 
ated every year in the minds of the faithful with a freshness as 
though God were then doing for the first time what He did so many 
years ago. Human ingenuity could never have devised a system of 
such power as this. And those writers, who are bold and frivolous 
enough to assert that Christianity has no longer an influence in the 
world, and is now but the ruin of an ancient thing,—what would 
they say at seeing these undying realities, this vigor, this endlessness 
of the Liturgical Year? For what is the Liturgy but an untiring 
affirmation of the works of God?—a solemn acknowledgment of 
those divine facts, which, though done but once, are imperishable 
in man’s remembrance, and are every year renewed by the com- 
memoration he makes of them.” 

Now music has played such an important part in this commemo- 
ration of the central truth of our religion because, as St. Augustine 
said, “all the affections of our soul have for sweet diversity their 
proper modes in the voice and singing, which modes are excited by a 
hidden familiarity.” In other words, music is a part of the liturgy 
because of its incomparable power to play on the emotions of the 
soul—to elevate man to his God. Vocal praise, as every act and 
every vestment in the liturgy, is necessary that man be moved 
towards God. Whatever is useful to this end, St. Thomas tells us, 
is fittingly assumed in divine praise. It is evident to us all that 
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according to different styles of music the souls of men are diversely 
disposed. Music can lead to hell or to Heaven, in so far as it stirs 
the animal or the man in us. To elevate man above the things of 
earth, to help him throw off the shackles of the flesh, to enable him 
to sing to his God with his heart as well as with his lips, the Church 
has made music an integral part of her liturgy. She has elevated 
the choir to a liturgical importance only less than that of the priest. 

In this she has only been following the custom of the Old Testa- 
ment. We know that under the Old Law not only were the dimen- 
sions of the Temple and its decorations prescribed by God, but He 
commanded also that certain of the tribe of Levi be set aside for 
services in the Temple. Not least among these groups of chosen ones 
was the choir, who were to sing God’s praises for the edification 
of the worshippers. As St. John Chrysostom said: “When God 
saw that many men were lazy, and gave themselves only with diffi- 
culty to spiritual reading, He wished to make it easy for them, and 
added the melody to the Prophet’s words, that all being rejoiced by 
the charm of music should sing hymns with gladness.” David elabo- 
rated this phase of Jewish worship. Even today in the “mystical 
Hours” of the day, which we say in the daily Office, we recite the 
same Psalms which reechoed through the Temple of the earthly 
Jerusalem, and which are only faint echoes of those canticles and 
hymns with which the angelic choirs praise the Lord in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

In view of the fact that so many of the early Christians were con- 
verted Jews, who still clung to their old forms of worship, it is easy 
to understand how, aside from the reason of music’s power over the 
heart, music was from the first days of Christianity an important 
factor in the services of the Church. All the faithful united in 
singing the praises of God, as St. Paul indicates in his Epistles. 
This is also surmised from Eusebius, who, referring to the singing 
with their lips, exhorts the faithful to sing rather with their hearts. 
He says: “We sing God’s praise with living psaltery, inspired 
cithara and spiritual songs. For more pleasant and dear to God 
than any instrument is the harmony of the whole Christian people, 
when in all the churches of Christ we sing Psalms and hymns with 
harmonious minds and well-tuned hearts.” St. Ambrose was par- 
ticularly active in establishing congregational singing. For as he 
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said: “It is a great bond of unity when all the people raise their 
voices in one chorus.” St. Augustine, in his Confessions speaking 
of the chant in St. Ambrose’s cathedral at Milan, wrote: ‘“‘How 
I have wept at the hymns and songs, deeply moved by the voices of 
your sweet-sounding Church music! Those voices forced an 
entrance into my ear, and with them the truth into my heart. They 
awakened emotions of warm devotion and tears which benefited me.” 
Such was the condition of music in the early Church; such is the 
desire of the Church today. 

While the faithful then took an active and intelligent part in the 
liturgy,—and the desire of the Church is still that the congregation 
form the choir, then, as now—by reason of the exigencies of the 
case, there was a special choir. This was composed either of clerics 
or laymen, or both. It fulfilled a special liturgical office. This body 
of singers, the schola cantorum, was developed more and more from 
the time of Gregory the Great on. Until his time the Church had 
been, comparatively speaking, in the catacombs. Even after the 
persecutions were over, and Christianity had taken its rightful place 
in the world, it took time for the liturgy to develop. So it was not 
until Gregory’s time that the liturgy was really organized and 
stamped with the approval of Rome, so as to give uniformity to 
liturgical functions throughout the Christian world. His interest 
was so keen, tradition tells us, particularly in the chant, that to this 
day the song of the Church is known as Gregorian chant. He not 
only collated, improved, and systematized it, but it is probable that 
he also composed some of the melodies. Then, to insure its artistic 
rendition, as well as to emphasize and protect its purely liturgical 
character, Gregory gave his special patronage to the schola cantorum 
or special choir. These singers were specially set apart and trained 
from boyhood to fulfil their liturgical office in the choir. Their 
fame spread, so that the school at Rome was looked on as the model 
for all other Church choirs. When Charlemagne, in the eighth cen- 
tury, was putting the Holy Roman Empire in order, intellectually 
and spiritually as well as materially, he wrote to Pope Hadrian, 
begging him to send to Gaul Roman cantors from the famous school. 
So that Gregory’s work was really fructifying only at about the 
eighth or ninth century. At least there was a renascence then, and 
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the liturgy, especially the chant as rendered by the special choirs, 
reached its golden age. 

This work of Gregory’s had been accomplished largely through 
the schools modeled after the original in Rome. Every monastery 
and church, at least every cathedral, had such a school. It was a 
privilege to be a member of these schools. The singers were looked 
on as a real liturgical group, and consequently partook of certain 
clerical privileges granted in those times to those holding ecclesiasti- 
cal office. This was particularly true of the Cantor, the man who 
directed a schola. He was the moving power of the choir. He was 
chosen for his probity of life as well as for his artistic ability—as 
were the other members. It was his duty not only to train the 
singers in the proper knowledge and rendition of the chant, but to 
instruct the clerics in all of the ceremonies. Among his privileges 
were those of sitting in the center of the choir on a platform, and 
of carrying in his right hand a staff similar to a crozier, as a sign 
of his authority. He directed with his left hand. The cantorship, 
we are told, was always a step to something higher—a bishopric, 
and even the Papacy, since more than one Pope rose to this dignity 
from the schola cantorum. 

As long as the Cantor held sway, these schools continued to flour- 
ish, and the chant was the inspiration it was meant to be. But at 
about the beginning of the eleventh century decay set in. Not the 
least of the factors in this decay was the loss of prestige of the 
Cantor. His power decreased as the method of writing music 
developed. For it was not until the eleventh century that music was 
written by means of notes on lines, as we have it today. Before 
that books were rare. There was perhaps one manuscript of chant 
for each monastery and church. The Cantor and his associates had 
this on the reading-desk in the center of the choir. The books of 
manuscript copies, as one can see them to-day in our big libraries, 
were very large and very elaborate. In some instances they were 
on a reading-desk which revolved, so that various parts of the choir 
could see the text and indications of the notes. But even so the 
texts and the melodies were memorized. Everyone sang by heart, as 
well as with his heart! Those who were fortunate to have books 
did not, however, have the melodies, but only aids to their memory. 
These aids were various Latin accents which indicated whether or 
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not the melody went up or down. The singers kept their eyes on 
the Cantor who by his hand directed them safely and artistically 
through the beautiful intricacies of the chant. This method gradu- 
ally disappeared, though, as notation was improved and books 
became more plentiful. At the same time copyists became more 
numerous. A comparative study of the manuscripts shows that in 
many instances these copyists were careless, forgetting that posterity 
would wish to chant God’s praises in the traditional way. This was 
the beginning of the decay. 


It increased at an alarming rate during the Renaissance, and more 
particularly after the so-called Reformation. Before this, art had 
been used, at least in church, only as a means to an end; it was the 
handmaid of Faith. With the influx of pagan ideas, however, art 
was made an end in itself; it became obtrusive in liturgy. People 
began to forget what the liturgy really was, what churches were for, 
what the responsibility of the choir was. They sought not devotion 
but novelty. Recently in England, an organist told me that with a 
certain type of English mind whatever is new is true! This, to 
some degree at least, was the attitude of mind from the fourteenth 
century on. As long as one broke away from the old beliefs, the 
traditional way of doing things, and followed his own pleasure in 
everything, it was commended. When Luther and Huss, Wyclif 
and Calvin with the presumption of their ignorance and insubordi- 
nation proclaimed their manifold inconsistencies, minds were found 
ready to applaud them as saviours. They were proclaimed the 
apostles of liberty. But subsequent history, as we know from sad 
experience, has proved they were the forerunners of that license 
which is threatening legitimate authority today. 

This license, unfortunately, found its way into the choirs of the 
Catholic Church, the frivolity of the age being carried even to the 
sacred precincts of the altar. As respect for spiritual authority 
diminished, worldliness of thought and manner grew apace. The 
growth of the cities, the decay of the guilds, and the gradual estab- 
lishment of industrialism began to fill the minds of the people with 
things of this world rather than with those of the spirit. This mani- 
fested itself in the choir in the florid, artificial, theatrical music 
which was created to supplant the quiet, inspiring flow of the tradi- 
tional chant. The chant had flowed from the soul of the time in 
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which it arose, just as did the medizval cathedrals. But this age, 
having buried its soul deep beneath earth, gold, and fleeting pleas- 
ures, could produce nothing but empty, effervescent, effeminate tones. 
The goddess of Reason was enthroned on the desecrated altar of 
Notre Dame; and in the choir were heard the pipes of Pan. 

So it has continued pretty much until our own day, despite the 
pleas and commands of Pontiff after Pontiff. Nothing proves so 
forcefully the power of music over the mind and heart of man as 
his insubordination in the matter of Church music. Modern 
artificialities have so enslaved his senses that he is unable to appreci- 
ate the simplicity of true beauty. He objects strenuously to giving 
up what pleases his senses and helps him from becoming too serious 
in church. His very excess in the matter is the greatest reason why 
his toy should be taken from him. He must be taught moderation. 
He must learn that real art is simple and unobtrusive. His taste 
must be cultivated so that he can sanely detect the, imitations from 
the genuine pieces of art. His sense of the fitness of things must 
be developed so that he can realize the truth of the words of the 
great operatic composer, Gliick, “that the greatest pieces of art be- 
come faults when not in their proper atmosphere.” He must be 
taught the fundamental lesson that we go to church to pray, not to 
be entertained. Anyone who can teach this age to pray will be taking 
the first step towards real reform, and will be the most important 
factor in readjusting the elements of social life which the revolution 
of five centuries ago threw into disorder. 

This spirit has continued in regard to Church music because we 
have forgotten the purpose of music in the liturgy, and the duty, 
not to say privilege, of the choir. Not so many years ago this spirit 
of rebellion was openly and defiantly manifested by a choir I was 
trying to educate slowly and diplomatically but surely, I thought. 
They went on a strike, refusing to come back if they had to do what 
the law and good taste prescribe. As it was a mixed choir, which 
I was tolerating only until such time as I could prudently eliminate 
the women, I was particularly glad to be rid of them. In delivering 
my ultimatum, before I brought in a small but docile male choir, I re- 
minded the rebels that by coming to sing in the parish choir they were 
not conferring a favor upon the Church, but that the Church was 
conferring a great favor upon them by permitting them to take an 
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active part in a liturgical function and in a liturgical capacity. When 
vain worldlings and cheap musicians begin dictating the policy of the 
Church, it is about time we closed our churches, and did away with 
our choirs. We need a few more in the hierarchy like a venerable 
Bishop who, when the choirs of his diocese protested that they could 
not follow the Motu Proprio, said kindly but firmly, “Then we'll 
have no more High Masses until you can!” 

It is this vain spirit of “showing off’ that helps to explain our 
decline from the choir conditions of early Christianity. In those 
early days the parts of the Mass known as the “Proper” were not 
said by the priest, as they are to-day, but sung by the choir. The 
congregation was, except for difficult parts like the Tract, the choir. 
This gives us an idea of how intimately united in the liturgy are the 
priest and the choir. Just before the Canon of the Mass the priest 
turns to the congregation and says, “Pray, brethren, that my sacri- 
fice and yours may be acceptable to the Lord.” The priest is the 
mediator between the people and God. They should unite with him 
in his public prayer for them. This ancient custom is the ideal which 
the law holds up to us. It must become the ideal of every choir. 
For after the priests at the altar there are no more important per- 
sons in the liturgy than the members of the choir. They fulfil a real 
liturgical office. Just as the priest is mediator, so is the choir. The 
choir unites with the priest to pray the “prayer of our Mother.” 
The choir enjoys the sublime privilege of taking an active part in 
the Sacrifice of Calvary. Upon its members reposes the responsi- 
bility of making those present realize the stupendous act of worship 
being performed. When, in addition to the special choir, the con- 
gregation lifts up their voices animated with the same sentiments, 
then indeed will the liturgy be fulfilling its mission. 

In the fulfilment of the liturgical office the choir can attain the 
object of the liturgy by no means as well as by the use of the chant. 
Those who doubt this, and who depend on others for their judg- 
ments should read what the great musicians have to say in this mat- 
ter. The testimony of all of them is epitomized in that of Ambros 
the historian. He said: “The fundamental power, animating all 
music which is not made but grew (as is the case with folk-music) 
belongs pre-eminently to Gregorian chant.” This is a testimony of 
an artist to art. Anyone who studies the question dispassionately 
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keeping in mind why music is used in church, must pay the same 
tribute as did a Y. M. C. A. secretary who attended a funeral in a 
religious house during the war. It was his first time at a solemn 
liturgical function. He had never before heard the Office chanted, 
or the Gregorian chant sung. After the Office of the Dead and the 
Requiem Mass were over, he said: “I never knew such music 
existed. It is the only Church music.” 

The Church, however, does not forbid modern music; she simply 
states the character it must be. For remember what Pius X said in 
the Motu Proprio—‘The Church has always recognized and honored 
progress in the arts, admitting to the service of religion everything 
good and beautiful discovered by genius in the course of the ages 
—always, however, with due regard to the liturgical laws.” In other 
words, whatever tends to desecrate the temple of God is banished. 
This action on the part of the Church is in accordance with the 
example of Christ who threw out of the Temple the symbols of 
worldliness. “My house is a house of prayer!” The legislation of 
the Church, therefore, is in accordance with the fitness of things, the 
result of the sense of decency and respect for holy things. 

No good Catholic questions the right of the Church to order Mass 
said in Latin. Latin is no more modern than the chant; in fact the 
Church uses Latin because it is a dead language, and not subject to 
change. We would be shocked if we saw a priest at the altar in a 
frock coat offering up the Holy Sacrifice. But with startling 
inconsistency we permit our choirs to burst forth in something far 
more scandalous. If we are so scrupulous about the use of Latin, 
and of vestments, why not be consistent and be as conscientious 
about that which is just as integral a part of the liturgy—the chant? 
We have no more right to do away with it than we have to say 
Mass in English, or ascend the altar in a bathrobe. The rubrics per- 
taining to music are as binding as those pertaining to the vestments. 
A priest who would deliberately wear a green vestment when white 
is prescribed would sin. If he omitted the Introit, or the Offertory, 
he would sin. But the choir is participating in the very same liturgi- 
cal function as the priest. The choir and the priest are correlative. 
How then can the choir be excused from fault when they fail to 
sing the Proper of the Mass? If they cannot sing it, there is cer- 
tainly no excuse in the world why they cannot fulfil the law, which 
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says that the Proper must at least be recited. The choir is fulfilling 
a liturgical office and must abide by the rules of the Church in the 
matter. 

This fact we must never forget. We are not in church to display 
our vocal powers—or rather the lack of them! The choir loft is 
neither a concert-platform nor an operatic stage. Liturgically it is 
part of the sanctuary. We are close to the Holy of Holies. We 
even behold our God. If we are fully conscious of this fact, realizing 
that we are the counterpart of the angelic choir who sing the praises 
of God eternally, “the sacrilege of the choir-loft,’ as someone has 
styled it, must give way to the repentant chant of the Church. Once 
we realize that the theatre is for pleasure, the church for prayer 
only, we shall cease to refer to the liturgical song as narrow, unin- 
teresting, boring. To the uneducated a Wagnerian opera, a Chopin 
prelude, a Beethoven sonata, a Tschaikowsky symphony are dull too, 
especially if they hear them badly done. If we hear the chant ren- 
dered by singers who sing it as though it were a penance, or as though 
they were lost in a maze of notes and could not get out, or jazz it, 
not even Dom Mocquereau himself would like Plain Chant. But if 
once you had heard it as it should be done, you would realize how 
close to blasphemy are the vain, sentimental exuberances of our ordi- 
nary choirs. You would not rest until the prayer of your Mother 
was always sung and sung as it should be. Through beauty you 
would come to truth; through knowledge to love. 

It is only when our choirs are equipped with knowledge and fired 
by love that they can do their part in the reformation of Church 
music, and so help in the transformation of the world. Only then 
can the choirs be what the Church means they should be. Once they 
are what they ought to be, the effect will be visible in the outside 
world. For our choirs should not reflect the age in which we live, 
but the age should reflect the choir in which we praise God. So 
from the choir we can preach to the restless throng. The choir can 
gain entrance to their hearts, and draw them back to God. By ful- 
filling conscientiously their liturgical office as choir-singers they 
can perform a supreme act of social service. For the liturgical 
importance of the choir is fundamentally a social importance. 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By J. Stmon, O.S.M., S.T.B. 


Old and New Testaments Compared 


A reflective reader of God’s inspired written word, in passing 
from the Old to the New Testament, is naturally tempted to make 
comparisons between the two groups of sacred writings. And be- 
tween the two there are indeed traceable rather obvious similarities 
and contrasts, based upon the specific functions of each under the 
divine Dispensation. And a recognition of these broad basic prin- 
ciples makes for a better practical valuation of both Testaments. 

First of all one is struck by the similarities, in broad outlines of 
content and arrangement, between the Old Testament and the New. 
As the Thora or Fentateuch, the Mosaic Code, is the nucleus and 
starting point for the Old Testament writings, without which all 
the rest would be meaningless’, so the Gospels exercise a parallel 
function for the New Testament. As the Thora starts with the 
beginnings of both the natural and the supernatural orders, and 
traces, in chosen persons and a Chosen People, their development 
and vicissitudes, to the accompaniment of revelation, miracles, suf- 
fering, and death’ to the threshold of the Promised Land—so the 
Gospels similarly, but on a higher plane and more concisely, delineate 
the development of the re-created or saved world, in the Messiah’s 
birth, childhood, teaching, wonder-working, and dreary Passion and 
death, to the threshold of Heaven, the true supernatural Promised 
Land, with the Ascension. Both the Thora and the Gospels lay 


~ 


1 This is a point not sufficiently recked with by those imaginative hypercritics 
who would place the definitive compilation of the Thora not earlier than the time 
rs pine Josias, 621 B. C. (in connection with the incident of IV Kings xxii. 

ss). 

2 Be it recalled that neither Moses, nor most of those whom he had led out ef 
Egypt, ever entered into the Promised Land, but died during the forty years’ 
wandering in the Wilderness (Deut. xxxii. 49, 52; Ps. xciv. 11: “I have 
sworn in My wrath: ‘They shall not enter into My Rest’ ”). Note particularly 
St. Paul’s exposition of Ps. 94 in Heb. iii. 7-4; 11. Here, incidentally, it may 
be seen that the Apostle, under inspiration, interprets the Seventh Day (of 
Gen. ii. 2) as a final period of perfection, beginning with the Judgment (Par- 
ticular, for each man individually; General, for all the world). This is of 
suggestive interest for the interpretation of the previous six hexaémeronic 
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down the basic facts and principles of the supernatural order, each 
in its respective stage. 

In like manner, one may see that, as the Old Testament historical 
Books show forth the concrete actualization of the Thora’s principles 
in the Hebrew people, in the century-long pendulum swings towards 
and away from harmonization of life with these principles, and to- 
gether with the external and internal factors influencing these move- 
ments—so in the New Testament is found the Book of the Acts 
of the Apostles, which records the earliest practical applications of 
the Gospel principles as these were actualized from theoretic preach- 
ing, not in the physical Jews alone, but amongst all the world-scat- 
tered peoples who are embraced under the ancient promises to Abra- 
ham*. As the poetical and sapiential Books of the Old Testament 
give the personal, subjective reactions of men to the Law and reve- 
lation of the Thora, so the Epistles of the New Testament largely 
reflect similar reactions. The exhortatory sections of the prophetical 
Books may also be paralled by large portions of the Epistles. But 
in their own specific function, as the Prophets bewail shortcomings 
and foretell future eventualities, and especially the consummation or 
perfectioning of the Thora’s system in the advent of the Messiah, 
so does the Apocalypse in vision and wae sketch the future world- 
wide movements and national catastrophes flowing from the respec- 
tive acceptance or rejection of the Gospel’s system, culminating in 
the terrific Second Advent of Christ. Of course, these similarities 
traced between the Old and the New Testaments are not to be con- 
fused with conscious or unconscious imitations of Old Testament 
writers in style and language, to be found at times in the New Testa- 
ment. The similarities noted might indeed be drawn down to finer 
detail, but they are more safely followed along broad lines only, and 
have highest visibility when one strives to sketch the divine world- 
plan execution in its great, all-embracing, main features alone. 


ConTRASTS BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


But, if these parallels between the Old and the New Testament are 
notable, their contrasts are even more marked. The Old Testament 


8“For, it is not he is a Jew who is so outwardly; nor is that [supernatural, 
genuine] circumcision which is outwardly in the flesh; but he is a Jew that is 
one inwardly—and the circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the 
letter” (Rom. ii. 28-29). 
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clearly stands to the New as dawn to daylight, as imperfection to 
perfection. It is characteristic of the Old Testament that it is pre- 
paratory, inchoative, only initiating the world (chiefly through a 
single representative nation) to harmony with the divine world-plan. 
But it does not actually accomplish perfect union, harmony with 
God. Even those who best realized in their lives the Old Testament 
ideals, were at death admitted, not to the intimate ecstasies of the 
Beatific Vision; but only to the dim regions of Limbo or Sheol. 

In the Old Testament cycles men’s position before God is largely 
that of children or minors before an adult. Hence also the divine 
dealings with humanity are outstandingly corrective, disciplinary, 
inhibitive, distant—rarely or never unbending to allow even filial 
and paternal familiarities. St. Paul, deep student of the Ancient 
Dispensation, has stated this characeristic most graphically: “As 
long as an heir is a child (minor), he differeth nothing from a slave, 
although he be (destined to become) lord of all, but he is under 
tutors and governors until the time appointed by his father. So we 
also, when we were children (especially the Jews, under the Old Dis- 
pensation), were serving under the elements of the world” (bound to 
the learning of the elementary, “primer” principles of the world- 
plan and human conduct: Gal. iv. 1-3). But inthe New Testament 
the case is far different. Mankind is invited to treat with God as 
it were on a plane of equality. The primal ambition to “be as Gods” 
(Gen. iii. 5) is in its only feasible manner realized. “I will not 
now call you servants—for the servant knoweth not what his lord 
doth (does not understand the plan-reasons behind the master’s 
commands, but has to obey blindly), said Christ to His disciples 
toward the close of His life-work instructing them, “but I have 
made you friends” (John xv. 15). For, mankind is to be admitted 
to the innermost counsels of God, and no longer to be kept groping 
in the dark of His promises: ‘“‘because all things whatsoever I have 
heard from the Father, I have made known to you.” For this very 
purpose, to use St. Paul’s words again in the continuation of his 
argument, “when the fulness of time was come, God sent His 
Son . . . that He might buy free of slavery (technical signifi- 
cance of ayopafm ) them who were under the Law, that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons... . Therefore now he (= mankind) is 
not a servant but a son’’ (Gal. iv. 4-7). Consequently, in the New 
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Testament mankind is represented as having outgrown its minority 
before God. The external observance of ceremonial and ritual pre- 
cepts, by which as for children the orovyeia , elementa, the “a-b-c’s”’ 
of world understanding and life conduct had formerly been incul- 
cated, is now minimized. From the former primary, childish, peda- 
gogical precepts men have been freed “by the freedom wherewith 
Christ has made us free (Gal. iv. 31). As father and grown-up son, 
God and man are henceforth to deal with each other. Nay, more, the 
completion of the union of human kind with its Creator, planned 
from the beginning, permits now the exquisite intimacies between 
God and man which in Christ’s own parables, in the language of St. 
Paul and of the Apocalypse are expressed by the relationship ter- 
minology of bridegroom and bride. The Old Testament was or- 
dained for a season of promise and hope: the New, for one of sight 
(at least by faith, “dimly, as in a mirror,” I Cor. xiii. 12) and love 
and enjoyment, as Christ Himself said: “Can the bridegroom’s 
attendants mourn as long as the bridegroom is with them?” (Matt. 
ix. 25). 

Therefore, also much of the Old Testament was temporary, tran- 
sitory in its nature. It might possibly be compared to the elaborate 
scaffolding used in erecting a great building: upon completion of the 
edifice, the former is no longer preserved, but removed. For, its 
early essential functions are performed more perfectly, even if not 
so obviously, by the structure of the building itself. Failure to grasp 
this temporary character of the Old Law, although it had been 
pre-indicated’, was not the least serious obstacle to the Jews’ ac- 
ceptance of Christ’s mission. And the practical application of the 
truth that the Old Law was indeed abolished was the gravest diffi- 
culty which the early Church had to face. 


5In Ezechiel (xvi. 60-62) after a lengthy reproach to the Jewish people 
under the figure of Jerusalem, God continues: “And I will establish with thee 
an ever-lasting covenant. And thou shalt remember thy ways and be ashamed: 
when thou receive thy sisters (the Gentile peoples), they elder and thy younger. 
And I will give them to thee for daughters, but not by thy covenant.” “Behold 
the days shall come, saith the Lord, and I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of Juda—not according to the covenant which 
I made with their fathers. . . . But this shall be the covenant which I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord: I will give My 
Law in their bowels, and I will write in in their heart’ (Jer. xxxi. 31-33). 
“And I will make them another covenant that shall be everlasting” (Bar. ii. 
35). Relative to these passages, St. Paul comments: “Now, in saying ‘a new,’ 
He hath made the former old. And that which decayeth and groweth old, is near 
its end” (Heb. viii. 13). 
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Hence, also, the disestablishment of the non-essential provisions 
of the Mosaic Code was made clear by the Messiah Himself and 
by His Apostles. The Master stated that “the Law and the Prophets 
were until John (the Baptist) ; from that time the Kingdom of God 
is preached’ (Luke xvi. 16; see also Matt. xi. 13). For, as St. 
Paul said, “the priesthood being translated -( from the Aaronic to the 
Melchisedech line) it is necessary that a translation also be made of 
the Law” (Heb. vii. 12). “There is indeed a setting aside of the 
former commandment, because of the weakness and unprofitableness 
thereof. For, the Law brought nothing to perfection” (Heb. vii. 
19). 

The Old Testament was primarily adapted to and given for the 
condition of mankind during its minority before God, whilst it was 
as yet “under tutors and governors, until the time appointed by the 
Father” (Gal. iv. 1). “Before the faith came,” says St. Paul, we 
were kept under the Law, shut up. . . . Wherefore the Law 
was our pedagogue. . . . But, after the faith is come, we are 
no longer under a pedagogue” (Gal. iii. 23-25).° When human 
kind was ready for carrying out its adult role, then indeed the Old 
Testament with its special primitive and external provisions for the 
novitiate stage, was to be set aside. 


But, was this setting aside to imply entire and absolute disappear- 
ess and uselessness of the Old Testament under the New Dispensa- 
tion? No. As the training imparted by childhood instruction re- 
mains effective in the character and conduct of the adult man, and 
as after the trials and exercises of the novitiate are over, their spirit 
must yet be active in the full-fledged religious—so also in the New 
Testament are to be preserved the basic principles of the Old, only 
being sublimated to even higher and finer perfection in practice. 
This in indicated in Christ’s own words: “Do not think that I am 
come to destroy the Law and the Prophets. I am not come to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill’ (Matt. v. 17). Just how this perfection of 
fulfillment of the Old Law in the New Dispensation would be 
brought about Christ instanced in the same Sermon on the Mount: 


“You have heard that it was said to them of old: ‘Thou shalt not kill’. 
“But I say to you, that whosoever is [as much as] angry with his brother, 


® Note the whole comparison of the characteristic spirits of the Old and the 
New Testaments elaborated by St. Paul in Gal. iv. 1-7, 22-31. 
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shall be in danger of the judgment. . . . And whosoever shall say: ‘Thou 
fool!’ shall be in danger of hell fire. 


“You have heard that it was said to them of old: ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery’. 


“But I say to you, that whosoever shall [even as much as] look on a woman 
to lust after her, hath already commited adultery with her in his heart. 

“Again, you have heard that it was said to them of old: ‘Thou shalt not 
forswear theyself’. 

“But J say to you not to swear at all” (Matt. v. 21-44). 

The Apostle of the Gentiles, insistent as he was and busy during 
a great part of his life to prove the abolition of the Mosaic Code, 
nevertheless strictly conformed to His Master’s teaching in this mat- 
ter: “Do we then destroy the Law through faith? God forbid: 
but we establish the Law” (Rom. iii. 31). 

Thus the Old Testament forms the basis and groundwork for 
the New. Christ used it continually to establish His messianic mis- 
sion." The Apostles in their discourse and epistles wove from the 
Old Testament pages their most convincing argumentations for the 
advent of the New Dispensation. 


The Old and the New Testaments, then, mutually supplement 
one another, to form the complete Scripture revelation. The New 
Testament cannot be correctly conceived of as standing alone, for it 
leans upon the Old. On the other hand, the Old Testament cannot 
reasonably be considered as divinely intended to close written reve- 
lation (according to the Jews’ viewpoint). For, its very spirit and 
letter, being made up of promise and hope, demand completion and 
fulfillment in another Dispensation. Indeed, from the very fact 
that God made use of inspired Books (may it be said: so success- 
fully?) in the preparatory supernatural formation under the ancient 
temporary Dispensation, one might legitimately conjecture a prior 
that divinely inspired Books would be part of the New Dispensation 
equipment whose end is actually to bring men to perfection. 


UTILITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Right understanding of the respective and relative functions of 
the two great Scripture groups, whilst it makes clear the pre-eminent 


7 For example, Luke xxiv. 27: “And beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, 
He expounded to them in all the scriptures the things that were concerning 
him.” And one of the final finishing touches of charismata upon the Apostles in 
preparation for their world-mission of spreading the Kingdom of God was 
clarifying of their minds to perceive the apologetic and moral values of the Old 
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position held by the New Testament, will not disparage the Old, but 
rather encourage its study and use. It is to be regretted that in late 
years even those who profess a leaning for biblical reading, or by 
their office have to give time thereto, sometimes confine themselves 
almost exclusively to the New Testament—considering the numer- 
ous pages of the Old practically worked-out ground, where perhaps 
only a few dry-as-dust archeologists may succeed in unearthing a 
few more golden nuggets. For the parish Mass on Sundays, a ser- 
mon intertwined with the occurring Gospel Perikopé is, of course, 
conventional, if not actually prescribed (consueta homilia: Canon 
1344:1). But, how often to those good folk (fewer every Sunday, 
sad to say) who attend the evening service, hear a sermon about 
an Old Testament text? And when, as now rarely occurs, an Old 
Testament selection has to be read to the people as the Lesson of the 
Mass, how many are there among the hearers who have the least ink- 
ling of what it is all about? And, in the common, every-day little 
controversial tilts of Catholics with their non-Catholic friends and 
acquaintances, how often do not the former manifest embarrassing 
ignorance regarding Old Testament matters? And yet St. Peter 
pointed out to Timothy that “every (Scripture) writing, being 
divinely inspired, is useful for teaching, reproving, correcting, in- 
structing unto justice’ (II Tim. iii. 16). 

Newman already in his Anglican days deprecated the neglect of 
the Old Testament :’ 


The characteristic function of the Old Testament—to prepare 


Testament: “And He opened their understanding that they might understand 
the Scriptures” (Luke xxiv. 45). 

7 Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. IV., p. 18 (Sermon II). The sermon 
quoted marvelously exemplifies the fascinating and useful employment of an 
Old Testament text or incident, Newman here making a study of the Balaam 
and Balac episode of Num. xxii. 


When we consider the Old Testament as written by divine inspiration, and 
preserved, beyond the time of its own Dispensation, for us Christians—as acknowl- 
edged and delivered over to us by Christ Himself . . . we ought not surely 
to read any portion of it with indifference, nay, without great and anxious in- 
terest. . . . Christ and His Apostles can not have put the Law and the 
Prophets into our hands for nothing. I would have this thought weighed 
more carefully than it commonly is. We profess indeed to revere the Old 
Testament; yet, for some reason or other, at least one considerable part of it, 
the historical, is regarded by the mass, even of men who think about religion, 
as merely historical, as a relation of facts, as antiquities; not in its practical 
bearings, not in reference to themselves. . . . They consider that the Old 
Testament concerns them only as far as it can be made typical of one or two 
of the great Christian doctrines; they do not consider it in its fulness, and in its 
literal sense, as a collection of deep moral lessons, 
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man in his childhood ignorance for the perfection of the New Dis- 
pensation revelation—suggests one phase of Old Testament applica- 
bility to modern needs. First of all, the great abstract principles 
basic in the supernatural order are far more easily grasped by the 
average mind (and above all by the imaginative child-mind) when 
they are incarnated in concrete personages and historic incidents. 
The sacramentalism of the Church, by which a visible, material sign 
is ever associated with the invisible, spiritual factor, is a wisely prac- 
tical accommodation to a profound psychologic truth. Hence, the 
Old Testament, enveloping in simple and interesting historical nar- 
rative the primary principles ( orowxeta ) of the supernatural or- 
der, and their practical consectaries, should be found useful for pre- 
paring the rude, crudely ignorant (and how great is their number!) 
for the fuller vision of the New Testament religion. 

Again, before one can and will love a person, one has to respect, 
or in Scripture language, “fear” him. Otherwise familiar intimacy 
will only breed contempt. Now, the Old Testament designedly em- 
bodies and expresses a religion of fear; but initium sapientiae timor 
Domin. The inculcation primarily of a wholesome respect for Yah- 
weh, and of a dread of punishment for the transgression of His 
ordinances, was the proper preparation for the revelation of the ful- 
ness—and, Chesterton might add, foolishness*—of Divine Love in 
the New Testament. Otherwise the carnal-minded Jews, misguided 
by the baseness of contemporary earthly love, would likely have made 
a mockery of their God, as did indeed the Gentiles about them with 
their idols. Similarly in all ages the rudely ignorant must first be 
educated under respect and fear before they can safely be admitted 
to the familiarities of that “perfect love which casteth out fear” 
(I John iv. 18). Precisely for this education phase the Old Testa- 
ment is admirably suited. In sermon and instruction, then, especially 
when addressed to God’s “little ones” of any age, let the Old Testa- 
ment’s stern simplicity be wedded to the sublime paradoxes of per- 
fect love in the New. 


8“The sensual man perceiveth not these things which are of the Spirit of God; 
for it is foolishness to him, and he can not understand” (I Cor. ii. 14). “ 





For, 
— of the Cross to them indeed that perish is foolishness” (I Cor. 
1. a). 
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PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By BisHop Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


The Infinite Power of God 


Surely, there can be no more profitable occupation either for priest 
or people, than the study of the divine Nature and the marvelous 
attributes of God. We have it, on the authority of St. John, who 
speaks in inspired words, that “this is eternal life, that they may 
know Thee, the only. true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast 
sent” (Chap. xvii. 3). And we are assured by Solomon, in his 
Book of Wisdom (Chap. xv. 3) that “to know God is perfect jus- 
tice: and to know His Justice and His Power is the root of immor- 
tality.” For, as heat is generated by fire, and as light is generated 
by the sun, so sanctity is generated by the mind saturated with the 
knowledge of God and of His divine perfections. 

Further, if, through the infinite mercy of God, we be one day 
admitted into His unveiled Presence in Heaven, the one supreme 
and only adequate source of our ecstatic happiness there will be the 
contemplating and gazing on His divine perfections. Ought we 
not then, even while still pilgrims upon earth, begin to learn all we 
can concerning Him, the knowledge of Whom is “Eternal Life” ? 


Perhaps the very first attribute of God to be descried by the in- 
quiring mind will be His infinite Power, for this lies, as it were, 
on the very surface of the vast creation. We have but to cast our 
eyes around, and on every side we behold the material universe 
stretching away and away, to untold distances. We wander out, 
on a clear, cloudless night, and we are amazed to see the number 
and the brightness of the stars. And as we gaze entranced by their 
excessive beauty, we reflect that what look like mere luminous points 
are, in sober truth, vast suns and immense worlds, in the midst of 
which our insignificant little earth floats about as a wandering mote. 

Although we may detect many thousands of them with the naked 
eye, yet there are vastly larger numbers lying far beyond the reach 
of our unassisted vision. Then, we summon to our aid a modern 
telescope, and at once the whole scene changes. What we took to be 
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great, unoccupied inter-stellar spaces, void and empty, are found to 
be crowded with stars, galaxies, nebulz, and other heavenly bodies. 
In fact, every advance in the power and perfection of the instru- 
ment reveals yet fresh denizens of the sky. What astronomers once 
took to be the very confines of the universe is now proved, by ob- 
servation, to be nothing more than the confines of our limited 
vision! Greatly as our more recent instruments have extended the 
range of our vision, there can be no doubt but that each more power- 
ful telescope still to be invented will bring within our view even yet 
more distant heavenly bodies. The famous Jesuit astronomer, Padre 
Secchi, was accustomed to say that, although the visible creation is 
not actually infinite (since no creature can be) yet, to ws, it is just 
as though it were. For, though undoubtedly it has limits, yet we 
have never been able to discover any, and probably never shall. 

But, if we wish to be impressed by the wonderful works of God, 
we must reflect not only on the immense number, but also on the 
colossal size of these heavenly orbs, which it is difficult to realize. 
The star with which we are best acquainted is our own sun. As 
the stars we see in the heavens are, in reality, suns, so the sun that 
warms our earth is but an ordinary star. If it looks so different, 
that is because it is so very much nearer. 

The sun is considerably more than a million times the bulk of 
the earth. But who realizes what that simple statement means? 
As the word “million” will recur again and again, and as so much 
will depend on our being able to form some idea of what a million 
signifies, we will pause here, for a moment, to speak of it. I asked 
a well-known priest, a few days ago, how long he thought it would 
take him to count one million. He paused for a moment to reflect, 
and then he answered: “Well, I guess it would take me half an 
hour.” When I told him that it would take him more than ten full 
days and ten full nights, even though he continued without inter- 
ruption, and allowed no time for food or sleep, he was very much 
astonished. 

One may count the smaller numerals more quickly than at the 
rate of one per second, e.g., I, 2, 3, and so on, but when we reach 
the higher numbers, such as 654,973, 654,974, 654,975, and so on, 
we would find it can not be done at the rate of one numeral per sec- 
ond, But even if we allow that a man could go on counting at the 
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rate of one per second, he would not be able to count more than 864,- 
ooo (though he struggled on without missing a single second) in 
ten whole days and nights. For, in ten days and nights there are 
but 864,000 seconds. He would fall short of a million by 136,000. 
In short, so far from accomplishing his task in ten days and nights, 
he would have to go on for nearly two days more. Though this is 
a digression, I deem it a very important one, as we must appreciate 
the force of the terms used, or the argument will be lost upon us. 

Having carefully considered what is meant by a million, we are 
now in a better position to understand what is meant by stating 
that the sun is over a million times (in fact, to be accurate, 1,300,000 
times) larger than the earth. 

Yet, as the same authorities tell us, our sun is in reality only an 
ordinary star, and much smaller than many of the other stars. It 
looks more imposing and, of course, it is everything to us, because 
it is the nearest star to us. Its distance is calculated to be 93,000,- 
ooo miles. Whereas the next “nearest star to us,” writes E. W. 
Maunder, F.R.A.S., “is about 280,000 times as far from us as the 
sun. This is Alpha Centauri, the brightest star in the constellation 
of the Centaur.” He then adds: “It is generally supposed that the 
mass of stars in the Milky Way are something like 300,000,000 
times as far from us as we are from the sun.” (The Science of the 
Stars, by E. W. Page, 53). And if our sun were placed among 
them, and at a like distance, we should scarcely be able to see it 
at all. 

The great Creator has placed the sun about 93,000,000 of miles 
from us, so that it warms us without scorching us, and bestows 
upon our earth a pleasant and yet a sufficiently varied climate. But 
let us suppose, just for the sake of argument, that our earth were 
placed within one hundred miles of the sun. What would be the 
consequence? We should instantly be reduced to ashes. But sup- 
pose, by some miracle, we were able to remain so near, without be- 
ing burnt up and incinerated, we should then be deafened by the 
roaring and the crackling of its tremendous fires, and blinded by the 
brilliancy of its colossal flames. But if once the earth were to ap- 
proach so near to its great luminary, one of its gigantic tongues of 
flame would lick it up as a lion would lick up a drop of water. What 
I have called “tongues,” astronomers call “Prominences.” They 
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leap out of the chromosphere, as a tongue out of the mouth, usually 
to a distance of forty or fifty thousand miles, but sometimes to a 
distance of two or three hundred thousand miles, and could suck in 
our little earth, in spite of its vast oceans, and snow-clad ranges of 
mountains, and thickly-populated continents, just as though it were 
a child swallowing up a cherry. Indeed, no child is a million times 
the bulk of a cherry, while the sun is 1,300,000 the bulk of the earth. 

What a wonderful scene to contemplate! Well may we ask, in be- 
wildered astonishment: “How did this beautiful and immense uni- 
verse come into being?” 

The Holy Scriptures tell us, in simple words: “God spoke, and 
they were made: He commanded, and they were created.” Asa 
piece of ingenius machinery or a beautiful work of art speaks to us 
of the intelligence and power of man, so do the glorious star- 
spangled heavens speak to us of the infinite power of God. We are 
at present confined to this little grain of matter which we call the 
earth, so however much we may know of the beauties of its seas 
and forests, its hills and spreading plains, we know nothing of the 
far more beautiful contents of the countless orbs around us, yet God 
Himself designed and conceived them all, and has adorned them 
with a splendor unknown to us now, but which may be revealed in 
another life. 

Consider, further, that God has endowed each particle of matter 
with a wonderful property, which we call attraction or gravitation, 
in virtue of which every single one of the countless heavenly bodies 
attracts and exercises a true influence over every other. This at- 
traction if not interfered with, would cause all these bodies to unite 
in one immense globe. But their individuality is maintained by 
reason of the fact that they are all in motion, and are, therefore, kept 
apart, each in its proper position by what is called centrifugal force. 
But just consider the mind that can so balance the centrifugal and 
the centripetal forces of millions of rapidly moving worlds, all mov- 
ing freely in the ether filling all space, and that can so arrange their 
mutual action and reaction, as to produce the most absolute regu- 
larity and harmony and order throughout the infinite expanse of the 
heavens. “Great is our Lord, and great is His power: and of His 
wisdom there 1s no end. Who telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by their names” (Ps. cxlvi. 4, 5). Many of the 
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stars are at such a distance from us that their motion is scarcely 
perceptible, so that they have come to be spoken of as “fixed” stars. 
But now it is known that there is no such thing as a star at rest. 
F-very one, great or small, is in constant motion. No heavenly body 
can remain in repose for a single instant, and not one can ever re- 
turn to the spot it previously occupied. For, as astronomers assure 
us, our whole sideral universe itself is moving together with its 
hundred million stars through the immensity of infinite space, so 
that the movements measured are relative and not absolute. 


The stars not only move, but they fly along their prescribed paths 
with a velocity that startles the imagination. A shell fired by one 
of Krupp’s most powerful guns is said to travel at the rate of 2,340 
feet per second, yet this is slow when compared with some of the 
stars. The star known to astronomers as “No. 1830 Groombridge” 
passes through space at the rate of 1,000,000 feet per second, thus 
surpassing that of the shell, in the proportion of 457 to 1.” (Vide 
C. Flammarion: “Stars and Atoms’—p. 159). 

This stupendous velocity is approached more or less closely by 
all the stars, but this one example will suffice to enable us to form 
some idea, at least, of the rapidity of the flight of the suns or stars 
as a whole. Yet, in spite of their lightning-like pace, their move- 
ments are so perfectly timed, and so faultlessly accurate, that it is 
possible to foretell such events as the eclipse of the sun, or the 
transit of Venus, or the arrival of a comet, and so forth, to a nicety. 
In fact, on the strength of this fore-knowledge, great expeditions 
are fitted out to such distant places as the Tonga Islands, or to Aus- 
tralia, or the Cape. The instruments are got ready, and then, at the 
very day and hour and minute foretold the observer places his eye 
to the telescope, makes his observations, and records the results 
for the delight and instruction of future generations. 

Who, retaining any belief in God, can contemplate this wondrous 
creation without emotion? Who, while gazing on the marvelous 
works of His hands, can fail to realize something of His excep- 
tional power and wisdom? But, while lost in admiration at such a 
manifestation of God’s power, we must remember not merely what 
He has made, but how He made it. 


Between nothing and something, there stretches an infinite dis- 
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stance. To bridge over that abyss, an infinite power is needed. 
Theologians tell us that to create is such an exclusively divine 
power that no saint or angel can create even a grain of sand or a 
drop of water. It is so essentially an infinite power that God can- 
not even delegate it to another. Yet God Himself called into being 
the vast universe, without effort or labor or trouble of any kind. A 
simple act of the will, and the thing was done. A mere command, 
and the immeasurable universe, with all it contains, sprang into be- 
ing. There was no delay. Time was not necessary. He merely 
spoke, and they were created. As the theologian Lessius so forcibly 
and yet so truly observes: “So inconceivable is God’s omnipotence 
that it would be far easier for Him to create a thousand other 
worlds than it would be for us merely to pronounce the word 
‘World,’ which costs us nothing” (De Nominibus Det: p. 147). 

While admitting that the sideral universe is a magnificent mani- 
festation of the power of God, we must, at the same time, remember 
that it does not reflect His full omnipotence, for the existing crea- 
tion does not exhaust His power. He might create another universe 
as much greater than the present one as the present one is greater 
than a grain of sand; and a third as much greater than the second 
as the second is than the first, and continue so on without limit. 

His dread power is such that He can create not only all that the 
mind of man or angel can conceive (so long as it does not involve 
a self-contradiction), but, what is immeasurably more, viz., all that 
His own infinite mind can conceive. 

Reflect further (1) that in creating creatures He created every 
faculty, capacity, quality and endowment which they possess, and 
what must strike us as yet more wonderful, that (2) He has to 
sustain them all in being, and watch over them, from moment to 
moment, lest they should perish. For, to withdraw His support, 
even for a moment, would mean their instant annihilation. As St. 
Augustine truly points out, each creature is quite as much indebted 
to God for each succeeding instant of its existence as it was for the 
first instant; and that to continue in life is equivalent to a continu- 
ous creation. 


“The Lord ts a mighty King, for all things are in His power, and 
there ts none that can resist His will. He has made heaven and earth 
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and all things that are under the cope of heaven. He is Lord of all, 
and there 1s none that can resist His majesty” (Esther xiii. 9-11). 

There are three special fruits to be drawn from the contemplation 
of God’s infinite power. The first is a holy fear, which should keep 
us from sin. This was what holy David prayed for so earnestly, 
after his terrible falls. “Pierce Thou my flesh with Thy fear!” 
Well may St. Matthew (x. 28), warn us “not to fear them that kill 
the body., but are unable to kill the soul, but rather to fear Him only 
who 1s able to destroy both soul and body, in hell.” 

The second fruit is a profound reverence. When we bring to 
mind His absolute dominion over us, and consider our nothingness 
in His sight, we shall be moved naturally to humble ourselves, and 
to show Him every homage, veneration and respect. 

The third fruit is, perhaps, of still greater importance, and that 
is trust and confidence in the divine protection. “Jn the fear of the 
Lord 1s confidence of strength.” “No evils shall happen to him that 
feareth the Lord: but in temptation God will keep him, and deliver 
him from evils’ (Ecc. xxxiii. 1). “The fear of the Lord is a 
fountain of life’ (Prov. xiv. 26-27). “Blessed is the man that 
feareth the Lord: he shall delight exceedingly in His commandments. 
His seed shall be mighty upon the earth” (Ps. cix. 1). Such are 
a few of the expressions to be met with in Holy Scripture, clearly 
indicating the immense advantage of considerations which will fill 
our minds with a deeply-seated dread and wholesome fear of God, 
if we happen to be in sin; and then with the most boundless confi- 
dence and trust in Him, if only we are conscious of being in His 
friendship, and free from all serious offence. 

Surely, if our hearts do not reproach us, and if we have reason to 
believe that God loves us and regards us as His most dear children, 
the thought of His supreme power and absolute dominion over all 
the works of His hands should inspire the most unbounded confi- 
dence. Well may we exclaim with holy David: “Jf armies in camp 
should stand together against me, my heart shall not fear’ (Ps. 
xxvi. 3). “The Lord is my Helper, therefore am I not confounded” 
(Is. lvii. 7). “Behold the heaven and the heaven of heavens, the 
deep and all the earth, and the things that are in them, shall be 
moved in His sight’ (Ecc. xvi. 18). “O! Lord, O! Mighty King, 
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all things are in Thy power, and there is none that can resist Thy 
will” (Es. xiii. 9). 

“Dominus illuminatio mea, et salus mea: quem timebo? Dominus 
protector vitae meae: a quo trepido? Si Dominus mecum, quis con- 
tra me est?” 
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PETTY JEALOUSY IN THE RECTORY 
A Diagnosis and Remedy 
By M. C. Crassy 


(Concluded ) 


Take, for instance, friendship, by what phrenologists call the 
“adhesive emotion.” And we discover that it is responsible for ever 
so much petty jealousy and uncharitableness in the sacerdotal body. 
You may have noticed that a favorite dog will exhibit marked dis- 
pleasure when his master caresses another; and instances are on 
record of canine suicide from mortification at the preference given 
to a rival; which, of course, shows that the jealousy of friendship 
goes back pretty far. Now the first assistant does not actually com- 
mit suicide, when Father Rector caresses the new curate with kind 
words and favors, but he commits himself to uncharitable thoughts 
and words. And if said curate is pronounced by sundry “ecclesiasti- 
cal flappers” to be perfectly “wonderful,” the old timer gets hot all 
over. And, if the good Sisters say that Father is such “a nice man,” 
—well, there is no room in the world for real ability and faithful 
service. But this, of course, is not the case. And if senior Father 
would only remember, that perhaps while he is pining away over the 
evident charms of the handsome junior, the dapper youngster is 
finding new ways and means to emulate the cool masterfulness and 
dignity of his senior partner. In other words, while the older man 
has an acute case of the adhesive complex, the younger one has 
merely a slight attack of the approbative variety, coupled evidently 
with a highly developed amative sense, which actually causes more 
suffering in others than in himself. 

It is said that the “‘briar always blames the towering oak for hiding 
its beauty,” which I suppose is true. But it is a very feeble-minded 
oak, so to speak, that would uproot itself to crush the thorny little 
shrub. It is just the same in life. Every man, like every tree, has 
some beauty and some good qualities; and he will always find a 
certain number of ardent admirers. And just as the new species 
of tree or shrub attract a good deal of attention and comment at 
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first, so the new curate is the center of everything for a while; but 
their charm wears off with their age. Therefore, there is very little 
sense in showing petty peevishness at the popularity of our brother, 
for it only adds glory to his charm, and gall to our vinegar. 

Or again, take those petty annoyances and endless waspish bick- 
erings and bitter squabbles, which the morbid acquisitive emotion 
breeds and nurtures for the poor priest who is known to be a finan- 
cial success. This is called financial jealousy ; and it is a very vicious 
variation of the disease, because, if the acquisitive faculty becomes 
too highly developed, and by the aid of secretiveness and cautious- 
ness is attended by success, the patient develops in maturity actual 
avarice. In priests, however,—and commonly in older ones,—this 
variety of jealousy takes hold in the form of petty cheating, lying, 
stipend battles, and other meannesses, which are assumed to help 
toward quick acquisition of money and worldly goods, to an amount, 
and with as much facility, as that of a certain friend. As a result, 
the friend becomes one’s enemy, because his success is the cause of 
the envy, and one’s ambition becomes deadly jealousy; and all one’s 
talents are converted into instruments of torture. Now, it is not 
necessary to detail instances of this form of jealousy among priests, 
besides it might be embarrassing; but we do contend that it is one 
of the most prolific sources of petty jealousy in the ministry. 

Among financiers, lawyers, politicians, doctors, and other classi- 
fied bodies of men, when this particular motive of jealousy becomes 
active, it brings on, not merely sham battles or bargings-over-the- 
fence, but gigantic struggles and veritable wars. The same is true 
of economic jealousy, which not only affects individuals or bodies 
of men but even nations, and becomes notoriously an active cause of 
war. Witness, for instance, our own Civil War, or those Balkan 
Wars, or even the recent Great War. In the priestly class acquisitive 
jealousy rarely goes further than tea-table free-for-alls and vicious 
debates. From this source anyway it is fairly true to say that priests 
are more uncharitable (that is, have more petty jealousies) than any 
other body of men. Of course, we cannot offer statistics to support 
this conclusion. And so we leave it to stand or fall in the balance 
of individual experience. But if you can find a priest who, some 
time or other, has not blushed for the picayunish greediness and 
grasping selfishness of some clerical friend we will wager a copper 
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that he is either criminally charitable, or that he has episcopal 
aspirations. This form of jealousy does not lead to swindling or 
blackmail, but it is responsible for mysterious standings at the church 
door; for the silent bitterness that is aroused by the unnatural zeal 
of a partner; for the contentions about monthly sick call routes, 
obsequies, and marriage ceremonies. Of course, the jealous party 
is always the one who is being cheated and slighted and left out in 
the cold; and his rival and enemy is any one of his co-workers, or all 
of them, in the immediate household, who, by reason of trickery and 
the stole come in for all the windfalls. Now if the rector does not 
take all the “emoluments,” it is easy to see how a curate with such a 
jealous spleen may make domestic life very miserable for other 
curates, or, in their absence, for himself and the rector. And the 
worst of it is, there is no cure for such a complex. We might sug- 
gest, however, quarantine or segregation, but this is impossible. So 
the only way is to select the most typical cases, and make them fiscal 
procurators in seminaries and hospitals, and banish the remainder to 
country rectories. There is only one way to make life worth living 
when we must associate with such characters, and that is, forget 
them, forbear with them and forgive them. 

But, with all the uncharitableness and petty jealousies which are 
attributed to the poor clergy, it. is consoling to record that they are 
at least saved from what is undoubtedly the most irritating cause of 
sins of meanness among the laity—and that is, social ambition. For 
though there is a kind of hierarchy in the ecclesiastical body, it has 
no parallel with the upper four hundred of secular society. It is 
true that Cardinals do not chum around with ordinary Monsignors, 
or Bishops hobnob with curates; but that indicates a proper distinc- 
tion of jurisdiction and order rather than superiority or caste. So 
the democracy of the priesthood sets us free not merely from the 
impudences of snobbery and the weariness of ancestral dinners, but 
also from the miseries of evening dress, R. S. V. P.’s, Mah Jong 
teas, and the endless irritations of the ball room. And, strange 
enough, this blessed democratic existence of ours can be definitely 
traced to that much deprecated, and greatly envied, state of celibacy, 
which, though it may be responsible on therapeutic principles for 
much of our smallness, will always remain the arch enemy of caste 
and hereditary preference, and, therefore, of social ambition. So, 
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after all, we have some things to be thankful for, even though our 
young curate despises sloppy housekeepers, and still vehemently con- 
tends that priests are the most uncharitable “bunch” in the world. 

Now, before making some observations on the petty jealousies 
which we cause among the laity in our official commerce with them, 
it is well to set down a few dogmas on the passion of jealousy, and 
to suggest some plain remedies for suppressing its petty evidences 
in ourselves, and for curbing those disturbing reactions that arise in 
us when we discover them in others. We have already catalogued 
vanity and melancholia; though we have no doubt but that both of 
them might be put down as subdivisions of pride. But, in consider- 
ing them as signs and symptoms of a jealous complex, we meant to 
restrict the term ‘‘vanity” to those silly eccentricities and childish 
conceits which the world associates with “dudes,” without deprecat- 
ing in the least manly self-respect and reasonable adherence to the 
styles of fashion; and “melancholia” to that pettish temper which 
delights in airing its absurd grievances, and which turns persons 
into what is familiarly known as a “grouch,” without any concern 
for the psychological variations of despondency. From this angle 
only, are they to be considered as the natural excitants and symptoms 
of jealousy. We thought, too, of an experiment, which we modestly 
leave to more active minds, to discover, namely, how far and in 
what way are the capital sins related to jealousy. Are they cause 
or effect; or now one, now another; or both together? One could 
not say at random. But we do think, for instance, that a person with 
a literary jealous complex is predisposed to an unreasonable estima- 
tion of his own importance, and is not unwilling that other people 
should be aware of it. And if the same person, by mirror specula- 
tion, or female flattery, became satisfied that his physical perfection 
and comeliness made Apollo look like the proverbial thirty cents, 
it is not improbable but that he might think lusting after him was 
artistic recognition, and not grave peccatum contra castitatem. Fur- 
ther, it is not unreasonable to think that any curtailment of the privi- 
leges of his prerogatives would make him very angry. It would not 
be very difficult to show how a jealous person might excuse himself 
from the whole deadly seven. 


Not only that, but were one to make a purely ethical survey of 
jealousy in human nature, generally speaking, it would not be diffi- 
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cult or unscholastic to place it as a remote cause of any human act. 
And this being so, it is not unreasonable, we repeat, to postulate 
jealousy as the remote and active cause of any human act, good, bad, 
or indifferent, which is not per se peccatum, yet contra caritatem, in 
moral agents, called priests, whom we classify as suppressed person- 
alities. In other words, we hold to be true the proposition that 
priests, by reason of their suppressed major emotions, are more 
liable than other humans to show, and do show, the most petty 
manifestations of the most deeply-rooted one—jealousy. Quod erat 
demonstrandum. 

Now, apart from that, we further dogmatically hold that jealousy 
in human nature, bonded or free, is never justifiable; that it is 
always stupid; that it sins against the divine and moral virtues; that 
it is the remote cause (causa causata et causans) of the seven deadly 
sins ; that by it death came into the world; that it is a mental cancer, 
and the only real cure for it is prevention. But, since prevention 
is impossible in our case as in every case, and we are too old and 
too conservative to wait for the mental quacks and spinal manipu- 
lator’s amazing discoveries, there is nothing left for those of us, 
who have the jealous jaundice, but the common sense treatment. 

Remember now, we are only offering a treatment for petty jeal- 
ousy or uncharitableness in ourselves and others of our ilk. And we 
are not offering a remedy or an apology for sacerdotal ire at the 
sight of personal envelopes with sobbing appeals for Armenians, 
and Chaldeans, and cycloned monks in New Mexico. Of course, 
such anger shows a lack of charity, but it may also mean a slim bank 
account; and may, therefore, be justifiable. We are not even ventur- 
ing a spiritual colloquy according to St. Ignatius, or borrowing the 
excellent advice of St. Basil or St. Gregory for the curbing of this 
passion. For we are concerned with it, not as a moral fault tending 
to damnation, but as a specific social evil which makes sacerdotal 
life very miserable. 

To relieve this evil, therefore, in the body ecclesiastic, we propose 
a three-principle compound which, if properly concocted and applied 
to the mind fevered with jealousy, will greatly soothe the stricken 
patient, prevent serious complications, and will even be found to be 
a very powerful antiseptic for others who must live with those who 
are affected with the disease. In fact, we do not hesitate to say 
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that there is no mental salve on the market, as simple, as effective, 
as universal, and as easily applied, as our famous “Three-in-One 
Zelo-rub.”” It should be in every rectory. Every rector should have 
it in his private stock; and every assistant should use it with his 
aspirin. Thereis no fraud init. The ingredients are plainly labeled: 
1. Sense of justice; 2, sense of proportion; 3, sense of humor; and 
the price is: a little thinking. 

Now if you have any doubts as to the efficacy of this prescription, 
both as a remedy and preventative, a careful analysis of the ingredi- 
ents, one by one, will entirely remove them. Take the first,—a sense 
of justice. Theologically, it may be a variety of things, but funda- 
mentally it is the complerus omnium virtutum, which in our lan- 
guage means “fairness.”” In other words, a sense of justice will 
produce in any moral subject, suffering from jealousy or predisposed 
to it, a sense or habit or disposition to render to every man his own, 
to give every man his due. And since jealousy is aroused chiefly 
by desiring for oneself some good, real or imaginary, which another 
possesses, a sense of fairness sets up a positive reaction against such 
a covetous excitation. So practically, any priest with a sense of 
fairness cannot be cattishly jealous of his brother’s furor eloquentiae, 
because he understands that even though it is largely a largess from 
nature’s blind hand, it must be developed in the weary hours which 
make one lean and bleary-eyed. It is hardly fair, therefore, for 
Father “Happy-go-lucky” to be jealous of the paltry honors and 
trivial flatteries which fall on Father “Orator’s” tired head. For 
“Happy-go-lucky” knows that much study maketh a sorry man, and 
much flattery maketh a simple one. And if he habitually use his 
sense of justice, it is quite an easy matter for him to balance his 
pound of sugar with his envied brother’s pound of cheese. As a 
matter of fact, “Happy-go-lucky” wouldn’t swap his golf record 
for Tom Burke’s fame, and wouldn’t give his fishing tackle for all 
the pens the Abbé Migné used making his famous collection. What 
is true of preaching, holds equally for any other qualification which 
may arouse one’s own jealousy, or cause it in another. In brief, the 
first ingredient of our compound counteracts, the first source and 
most stubborn symptom of petty jealousy, namely, unreasonableness. 

But when you add to that sense of fairness an equal amount of 
our old potent friend “sense of proportion,” commonly known as 
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“horse-sense,” you have a mighty drastic drug for purging away 
that old disease which Scripture calls “the rottenness of the bones.”’ 
Now, though this ingredient has not a specific nature like the other 
two, it is nevertheless very essential and important, as the mollifying 
and distributing agent of the compound. It is, so to speak, the vase- 
line base of the salve. So practically, again, any priest who is sorely 
annoyed by the petty jealousies of his fellows, will be considerably 
relieved if he distributes his sense of justice in direct proportion to 
the measure of annoyance which he suffers. Because the incon- 
venience, which one undergoes through the petty jealousies of an- 
other, is in direct proportion to the intensity of one’s sense of justice, 
in the sense explained. And it is further observed that when that 
sense is very accurate and refined, the sense of proportion will be 
equally curtailed and disastrously exact. Hence, logically enough, 
the most acute sufferer from the jealousies of others is invariably 
the one most violently afflicted himself; just as the man who suffers 
most from the stinginess of his neighbors is probably the stingiest 
of them all. Therefore, for our remedy, it is very necessary to put 
a generous portion of his powerful horse-sense into the concoction, 
and then apply freely. In other words, in treating jealousy, one 
must be just out of proportion, one must be able to overlook and 
forget, and be ready sometimes, like a genial grocer, to tip the scales 
with cunning hand to the customer’s advantage. For jealousy, 
being a passion, is not amenable to reason, or open to argument, and 
one must subdue it in horse fashion with horse-sense. So practically, 
one who has a generous sense of proportion, will rarely be disturbed, 
much less grieved, at the uncharitable remarks, and cynical sneers, 
aroused in his companions by his ornate speech, or dress. He simply 
gives them the benefit of the doubt, tones down his language a little, 
and leaves off talcum powder. For, if he remains unaffected, when 
there is probably reason for correction, he is simply superlatively 
vain and, consequently, inordinately jealous. Now a good measure 
of horse-sense (which also means being able to recognize the eternal 
fitness of things) saves all this. 

And the same is true for those who habitually sneer, and make 
uncharitable passes, at the mannerisms and ardent enthusiasms of 
their fellow priests; who constantly conclude that popularity is 
sought when it is won, that achievement is ambition, that good 
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preaching is bunk, that being well-dressed is vanity, and that being 
polite is affectation. <A sense of justice, measured with a fuller sense 
of proportion, will inevitably convince them that such criticism is 
merely their own jealousy in disguise, which despises those things 
which are secretly desired, and is unwilling to give the time and 
energy to attain them. Such jealousy is entirely dissipated by a 
generous application of justice and proportion. 

But when you add to these two the third ingredient you have 
almost a certain remedy for any form of jealousy. In Ireland, 
where bad government kills, a sense of humor saves. And I have 
no doubt but that it accounts in large measure for the marvelous 
success and unfailing adaptability of the sons of Ireland in every 
clime and in every walk of life. For it is the glorious sense by 
which we see the world upside down when it is flat and stale, and 
see it peaceful and sunny when it is upside down. It is the hand- 
maid of Faith. And, before all else, may one not venture to think 
that that blessed sense of humor has done more to keep the Faith in 
priests than all the spiritual colloquies and humble austerities of the 
devout life? It is a sure compass for spiritual mariners; and with- 
out it, one rarely makes port in safety. Therefore, it almost goes 
without saying, this ingredient, even taken by itself, is a most pow- 
erful and effective remedy for any jealous complex. And when you 
add it to the other two in double measure, you have the original, 
infallible ““Three-in-One Zelo-rub.” A trial will convince you. 

Of course, all this sounds like a satire on modern advertising. 
But that is not our purpose. For our remedy is not something new, 
but a practical synthesis of old time and well-proved cures, for 
jealousy and kindred mental diseases. And if the analysis of the 
ingredients be unsatisfactory, it is because we feel satisfied that every 
reasonable man has already some knowledge and experience of their 
efficacy, even if not in the present application. What man is there 
who has not been helped in some way or other in mental distress 
or physical by his sense of humor? Of course, there may be some 
men without this saving grace, but it is hard to picture them, and, 
one surmises, harder still to live with them. It is impossible for an 
ambitious curate to live with a jealous rector, or for a country rector 
to share his mensa and domus with a jealous housekeeper, and not 
be able to see the joke. In brief, if there is any one thing that can 
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help a priest to suffer and condone the petty jealousies and unchari- 
tableness of his lords and peers, housekeepers, penitents and parish- 
ioners, and that can help him to dissipate them in himself,—it is a 
sense of humor. 

And this brings us to a few final observations on the workings of 
this passion in those with whom we have official commerce. What 
else, but a sense of humor, will make an honest rector forbear the 
silly anxieties and absurd fears of a faithful housekeeper who has 
lately entered the jealous incubator—the menopause. Housekeepers 
are a necessary evil, but when they are jealous they are a positive 
nuisance. And, curiously enough, Canon Law instructs us to employ 
them at their most jealous age. But what are they jealous about? 
Anything—the sexton, the organist, the convert, the president of 
the altar society, the wife of your next-door neighbor, a Methodist 
missionary—they may be even jealous of your washwoman. Now 
we cannot afford to dismiss them, because they are almost extinct. 
We cannot venture to reprimand them, because they are very sensi- 
tive. We cannot think of reasoning with them, because they have no 
ratiocinative faculty. And we cannot live with them, without a sense 
of humor. 

Then we have the bigots, some for us, and some “agin” us. 
Those who are for us are usually our best parishioners. And unless 
we understand that their everlasting vigilance for the integrity of 
our lives arises from their intense jealousy for the inviolable charac- 
ter of the Church, or our own personal sacredness, we are almost 
certain to display our wrath for such unwarranted anxiety, and run 
the risk of losing a substantial pew rent, and a pillar of the Church. 
Whereas, knowing the source of such holy watchfulness, we simply 
smear on a little “Zelo-rub,” and presto! we smile, and they smile. 
Again, bishops are liable to give us trouble along these lines. They 
are ostensibly and avowedly for us. Nevertheless, they sometimes 
find it necessary to send us to the country for a rest. And they 
may even become so actively interested in us that they procure a 
bishopric for us in foreign lands, or make us spiritual advisers at 
permanent boarding houses “sub titulo honorifico.’ The good 
Sisters are usually for us, too. But when you find a particular one, 
or group, against you, keep your eye out for the green-eyed monster. 
From these and countless other cases of jealousy, most of them 
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petty of course, yet some of them serious and far-reaching, it appears 
to be the bounden duty of a priest to be able to diagnose the disease 
and apply some remedy. And we contend that our “Zelo-rub” is as 
good as any. 

It is even effective for those who are naturally “agin” us. 
Indeed, such people are part of our inheritance in the small towns 
in partibus infidelium. And any priest who does not appraise the 
real source of their vehement opposition must live without “the 
shadow of a rock in a weary land.” Of course, it is difficult tc 
diagnose the exact source of any given “anti’s” violent obsession 
It may be just a plain ordinary “jiner,” or mercenary politician too 
lazy to work. He may have a dementia praecox for false informa- 
tion, once he is bent in that direction. He may have spiritual hallu- 
cinations. But a careful study of such mentalities leads one to con- 
clude that the most vicious cases of anti-Catholicism are found 
amongst those who are completely informed, and sincerely convinced 
that Popery, and all its works and pomps, is a limb of the devil, and 
its emissaries the corrupt hirelings of his satanic majesty. And, 
therefore, it is natural for them, as good Christians, to be deeply 
concerned and visibly worried and jealous at any sign of growth or 
progress in that unholy corporation. Their conviction is a result of 
a life study of anti-Catholic literature; and their jealousy is the 
strange reaction of some Catholic taint in their blood. Indeed, I 
am personally acquainted with such a specimen. He is a sworn 
enemy of the Pope. He is a sincere and ardent hater of my super- 
stition. He does not dislike me personally—having a certain amount 
of pity for me, perhaps secretly hoping to convert me from my evil 
ways. He runs a newspaper, the sole object of which is to keep me 
in touch with all the plots, scandals, and miscellaneous activities of 
Papaldom. That part of it is all right. Because, in isolated mis- 
sions, one needs a little stimulating news. But when I discover that 
he is also secretly bent on making me walk the chalk line, I am 
inclined to get mad, until I remember that his “big stick” may be as 
soft as a bishop’s, and his phobias as mild asa rural dean’s. In other 
words, I apply my “Three-in-One.” And since it works both ways, 
we get along as friendly enemies. Indeed I might venture to give 
him a trial box of my compound free, but I happen to know that he 
neither smokes nor drinks. 
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So practically, in the last analysis, nearly every form of annoy- 
ance which we must endure in our daily commerce with others, in 
the ministry and out of it, is provoked and produced by some irrita- 
tion of the jealous emotion. And, if there is any truth in the propo- 
sition that priests are the most uncharitable body of men in the 
world, it is, we repeat and conclude, because they are the most 
natural subjects of petty jealousy. 












MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 
Separation of Married Persons 


Married persons are obliged to live together in conjugal rela- 
tions, unless a just cause frees them from this obligation (Canon 
1128). 

A marriage of Christians consummated by conjugal intercourse 
is absolutely indissoluble; no power on earth can break that bond. 
The only way in which such a marriage can possibly be attacked is 
by proof that it was not a marriage from the beginning for reason 
of some invalidating impediment, or for lack of proper consent, or 
for want of the canonical form of marriage, and by proving that 
such invalid marriage was never validated. 

Separation from cohabitation has been allowed by the Church 
for just reasons. After the Reformation, the Lutherans availed 
themselves of every possible chance to blame the Catholic Church 
for her teaching and practice, as is usually done when a former 
friend turns into a bitter enemy. They said the Church was acting 
against the Gospel of Christ by allowing separation of married peo- 
ple for many a reason, while Christ allows separation for adultery 
only (Matt. v. 19). The Council of Trent, however, upheld the 
practice of the Church and stated in Canon 8 of the Canons on mar- 
riage in Session xxiv: “If anyone says that the Church errs by 
allowing separation of married people from cohabitation for a cer- 
tain or for an indefinite length of time, let him be anathema.” That 
controversy has long since died a natural death, for at the present 
time, and for a good many years past, the Catholic Church has 
waged a lonesome fight not merely against unjustified separation, 
but against the dissolution of the marriage bond so freely asked for 
by non-Catholics and so liberally granted by the civil governments 
of so-called Christian nations. 

The reasons for separation from cohabitation may be classified 
under three heads: adultery, heresy or schism; any grave danger, 
bodily or spiritual; and, mutual consent (Cf. Gasparri, De Matrim., 
vol. II, n. 1363). 
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As to adultery, Canon 1129 states: “For reason of adultery of 
one party, the other has the right to solve even for all times the 
community of life, though the marriage bond remains, unless the 
other party consented to the crime, or was the cause of it, or ex- 
pressly or tacitly condoned it, or, finally, committed the same crime.” 
Tacit condoning of the crime consists in this: that the innocent 
party, after having become certain of the crime, nevertheless con- 
tinues to live with the other in marital relations; such the law pre- 
sumes to be the case unless the innocent party within six months 
either expel or leave the guilty partner, or bring legal accusation 
against him. 

And Canon 1130 continues: “The innocent spouse who, either 
upon sentence of the judge, or by his own authority, legitimately 
leaves the guilty party, is never again under the obligation to re- 
admit the adulterer to the community of life. The innocent party, 
however, can admit the guilty partner or oblige him to return, un- 
less he has in the meantime, with the consent of the innocent party, 
embraced a state of life contrary to marriage.” 

The innocent party has the right to perpetual separation for rea- 
son of the adultery of the consort. From the former law, as well 
as from these Canons of the Code, it is certain that the innocent 
party can separate not only by authority of the ecclesiastical court, 
but also privately without the intervention of the authorities. It is 
necessary, however, that there is certainty of the crime of adultery. 
Whether the crime must be public to entitle a married party to 
separate by private authority, or whether it suffices that the other 
party knows for certain of the crime, is disputed. The Code does 
not give an answer to this question, but states generally that a mar- 
ried person has the right to separate permanently for reason of the 
adultery committed by the other party. That seems to give the in- 
jured party the right to separate, irrespective of publicity of the 
crime. Nevertheless, if the party accused of adultery denies the 
crime and objects to the breaking of the marital relations, and de- 
mands that the party that wants to break away is forced by the ec- 
clesiastical court to live up to the duties of the marital state, the 
other party must furnish proof of the adultery, for otherwise the 
judge has to oblige the party to cohabitation. Wherefore, it may be 
said that the crime need not be public to entitle a party to private 
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separation for adultery of the other party, but the party charging 
his or her consort with adultery must be able to prove the charge. 
Sound public policy must stand for the preservation of cohabitation 
of married persons, and the party who claims to have cause for 
separation must be able to furnish proof of such allegation (Cf. 
Gasparri, De Matrim. vol. II, n. 1368). 

The Code takes care to state that adultery is a reason for separa- 
tion only in those cases in which the guilt of the adultery is ascrib- 
able exclusively to the one party, the other being truly innocent. If 
the other party, says the Code, consented to the adultery, the adultery 
is no reason for separation. If the other party knew of the evil in- 
tention of his consort and did not protest when protest was pos- 
sible and obligatory, it amounts to tacit consent. Furthermore, the 
so-called innocent party may have been the cause of the adultery, 
in which case the crime is no reason for separation. Thus, if the 
wife refuses her husband the marriage rights for a long time and 
without a valid excuse, she may indirectly cause the husband to com- 
mit sin. If both parties are guilty of adultery, the Code rules that 
adultery cannot be made a cause for separation. 

The Canon Law, as well as the civil law, favor the condoning 
of the crime of adultery by the innocent party for the sake of keep- 
ing together the family. The Code states that it is considered as 
tacit condonation if the innocent party, after having obtained with 
certainty knowledge of the crime, has of his own accord lived in 
marital affection with the guilty party. In fact, the law presumes 
such condonation, if the innocent party has not taken any steps to 
avail himself of the right of separation for six months after that 
party had become certain of the adultery. 

We said that one of the ways of driving the other party into the 
crime of adultery was the refusal without legitimate cause of the 
marriage rights. This is not admitted by many theologians, for 
they do not consider such conduct as a cause of the adultery of the 
party to whom the marriage rights were refused. Gasparri holds 
that the party refusing does not lose the right to separation for rea- 
son of the adultery of the other party, provided the rights were not 
refused with the intention that the other should be forced into com- 
mitting adultery. (De Matrim., vol. II., n. 1366). Reiffenstuel, 
Schmalzgrueber, and other canonists whom Gasparri follows, argue 
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from some of the Decretals, but there seems to be no text that covers 
the case. The Code states that the adultery of one party is no rea- 
son for separation for the other, if the other party gave the cause 
for the adultery. No distinction is made between direct or indirect 
cause; in fact, the nature of the case is such that one party can rarely, 
if ever, directly cause the adultery of the other party. 

Adultery as a cause of separation favors the innocent party only, 
as is evident, for otherwise the adulterer would benefit by his crime. 
The guilty party, therefore, has no right to separate and must stay 
with the innocent party at his will. Once the innocent party has 
decided to continue to live in conjugal relations with the guilty 
party, the adultery ceases to be a cause for separation and the inno- 
cent party may not at some future disagreement or quarrel threaten 
to separate because of the adultery committed. If the innocent party 
separates from the adulterer, the same party has the right to recall 
the adulterer any time. The only exception the Code admits is the 
case in which the adulterer has with the consent of the innocent 
party embraced a state of life contrary to marriage; that is to say, 
has taken religious vows or received major orders. 


SEPARATION FOR VARIOUS CAUSES 


If one party join a heretical sect, if he educates the offspring as a 
non-Catholic, if he leads a criminal and despicable life, if he creates 
great bodily or spiritual danger to the other party, if through cruel- 
ties he makes the common life too difficult, these and other like cir- 
cumstances are to the other party so many legitimate causes to leave 
the guilty party. This must be done with the intervention of the 
local Ordinary, but may be done also by private authority if the 
reason for separation is certain and there is danger in delay. 

In all these cases, the common life must be restored when the 
reason for the separation ceases. If, however, the separation was 
pronounced by the Ordinary either for a time, or indefinitely, the 
innocent party is not obliged to return, except when the time speci- 
fied by the Ordinary has elapsed or the Ordinary gives written or- 
ders to return (Canon 1131). 

Heresy as a cause of separation: The Code does not make heresy 
as such a cause of separation, nor apostasy, unless it is combined 
with the other cause, namely, great spiritual danger to the other 
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party, but speaks of a party joining a heretical sect. Very likely 
only a Catholic joining a heretical sect is meant; the Code would 
hardly refer to an unbaptized party married to a Catholic who would 
join a heretical sect. Pope Urban VIII decreed that if a woman had 
left her husband for reason of his lapse into heresy by her own 
authority, she is obliged to return to her husband after his recon- 
ciliation with the Church; if, however, she had left him without 
the hope of resumption of conjugal life and by the authority of the 
Church, she is not to be forced to again live with him (Decretal. 
Greg. IX, c. 6, De divortiis, lib. IV. tit. 19). The law of the Decre- 
tals is generally understood to have granted the right to the inno- 
cent party to leave the party guilty of heresy privately, without the 
intervention of the local Ordinary. The Code ordinarily does not 
allow separation by private authority, except when there is danger 
in the delay to the innocent party. 

Education of a child as a non-Catholic: lf both married parties 
are Catholics, their obligation to raise the children in the Catholic 
faith is evident. If a Catholic, with the permission of the Church, 
marries a non-Catholic, baptized or unbaptized, the Church de- 
mands that both parties honestly promise to raise the children in 
the Catholic faith. The violation of the assumed obligation is a 
cause for separation. Usually the opposition of the non-Catholic 
begins to show itself when there is question of baptizing the first 
child. Again and again one hears of cases in which the non-Catho- 
lic prevents Catholic baptism of the child, and few are the cases that 
have come to our knowledge where the Catholic party had sufficient 
faith and courage to either make the non-Catholic party stand by his 
promise or leave him. The Code does not only speak of the refusal 
to have the child baptized in the Catholic Church, but of the refusal 
to educate the child in the Catholic faith, which is of greater impor- 
tance than mere baptism in the Church. In case of deceitful prom- 
ises on the part of the non-Catholic party, the Catholic is at a great 
disadvantage, for it does not matter much to the non-Catholic if 
the Catholic party leaves him, for experience proves that they do 
not hesitate to marry again, while the life of the Catholic party is 
ruined for good, if he wants to remain true to his faith. 

Criminal and disgraceful life: It is but reasonable that the Church 
allows separation if one of the parties contracts criminal habits and 
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leads a disreputable life. It is enough of suffering that the inno- 
cent party’s life has been wrecked, and that party should not be 
subject to a lifelong and continual torture and mental agony. An 
individual criminal or disgraceful act is not meant by the Code to be 
a cause for separation, but rather criminal and disgraceful habits. 

Danger of grave bodily. or spiritual harm: Under this head many 
cases may arise which give the party exposed to such danger the 
right to separate. Quite frequently a party succeeds to hide its bad 
moral character and habits and physical defects during the time of 
courtship, and the other party finds out the truth too late to save his 
or her freedom from the marriage bond, but that party is not to be 
put to the additional suffering of living with a person of that kind. 
It may be, and very likely frequently is, partly the fault of the other 
party not to have taken the marriage as serious as its importance 
demands, but withal that is no excuse for the other who succeeded 
to hide his true character or some physical ailment, like syphilis, 
tuberculosis, etc.’ 

Cruelty making common life too dificult: The term cruelty is 
stretched to its breaking point in divorce proceedings in our civil 
courts, and incompatibilities of temperament which humanly speak- 
ing are unavoidable, are put down as cruelty. The Code uses a very 
significant term “saevitiae”’ corresponding to our savagery, or 
ferociousness. Among civilized people one has the right to expect 
civility and respectability, and if a man or woman conduct them- 
selves like brutes or like uncultured savages, it would be expecting 
too much of any ordinary human being to live with them. We are 
accustomed to use the expression “savage” as though the tribes of 
so-called uncivilized countries whom we call savages are the type of 
real ferocity. The fact is that under the veneer of outward civility 
there parades many a brute who could learn much virtue from those 
whom we call savages. 

The Code gives the above reasons for separation merely as exam- 
ples or illustrations of cases that entitle the injured party to separa- 
tion; it does not restrict separation to these cases to the exclusion 
of all other causes. There is no doubt that the welfare of all parties 
concerned, and indirectly the welfare of society at large, demands 
separation of married people when matters have taken such a turn 
that no sincere reconciliation between husband and wife can be 
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hoped for. Continued severe quarrels and enmities between them 
endanger their souls, and if they have children there is no possibility 
of raising them properly under such conditions. Inferior as the 
raising of children in charitable institutions and boarding schools 
may be as compared with the home, still in cases where they see 
nothing but scandal, bitter quarrel and enmity between their father 
and mother, it is preferable to break up the family that has failed 
in the purpose for which it was established. 

The reader will notice from the above quoted Canons that the 
Church does not allow married people to separate on their own 
private authority except in the case of adultery, and in the excep- 
tional case where one of the other reasons has become so urgent 
that immediate action is necessary for the safety of the injured 
party. Otherwise the aggrieved party must submit his (or her) 
complaint to the judgment of the local Ordinary. If this official 
finds the complaint justified, and judges that it is best for the par- 
ties to separate, he should state the length of time for which they 
are to separate, or he may also permit separation for an indefinite 
length of time. Note, however, that the Code rules that in all sepa- 
rations for causes other than adultery the separation cannot be per- 
manent but is conditioned on the continuance of the cause of sepa- 
ration. If the cause ceases, the parties are obliged to resume marital 
relations. If the decree of the local Ordinary was in favor of an 
indefinite separation, the injured party may celay to return to marital 
life until the Ordinary orders the return. The Ordinary, however, 
is obliged by the law of the Code to order the resumption of marital 
relations when it is proved that the cause for separation has ceased 
to exist. 

Here the question arises whether the party who has a true cause 
for separation may ask for a civil divorce. From the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Church over the marriage of Christians one must 
necessarily conclude that Catholics do wrong asking for a civil 
divorce before they have submitted their case to the bishop of the 
diocese of their domicile. But can they ask for a civil divorce after 
the Ordinary has decreed that there is a true cause for separation? 
The question is facing the innocent party and must be answered, 
for if the other party objects to the separation, the injured party 
cannot break the marital relations without coming into conflict with 
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the civil law which gives either married party the right to force the 
other to cohabitation. The difficulty is accentuated by the fact that 
some of the States of our Union do not grant a separation but only 
an absolute divorce a vinculo, the very expression used by some of 
the statutes. In other States the party may for the same specified 
reason sue either for separation or for an absolute divorce; in some 
States again different sets of reasons are specified for absolute 
divorce and for separation. 


The same difficulty is met with in other countries where the civil 
law likewise attempts to solve the bond of marriage. Application 
has been made repeatedly to the Holy Office, and also to the S. 
Penitentiary, from countries in Europe where the civil courts grant 
divorces from the marriage bond, to declare whether a Catholic 
judge and a Catholic lawyer can handle these cases, and whether 
persons who have cause for separation and obtain separation from 
the Church can apply for a civil divorce. The Holy See has given 
evasive answers which show clearly that the Church does not as yet 
want to decide the question definitely. The answers which have 


been given (see summary of them in Cappello’s De Sacramentis, 
vol. III, pp. 875-884), are worded in such a manner that nothing 
certain can be concluded from them. 


Practically there is nothing else to be done than to suffer the inter- 
ference by the civil powers in a matter which does not belong to 
them. If they pretend to solve the marriage bond of valid mar- 
riages of Christians, they are attempting the impossible; all that the 
civil power can do is to release the parties from the civil consequences 
of the marriage contract, and it seems that a Catholic, who accord- 
ing to the law of the Church has a right to separation but cannot 
make his right effective unless he gets the civil divorce, has the right 
to apply for it. We believe that no attention should be paid to the 
pretensions of the civil power to dissolve the bond of marriage, that 
power can do only as much as its inherent power permits, namely 
to free the parties from the civil obligations and effects of the mar- 
riage contract, and to that extent only attention should be paid to 
its decree, not to its pretension of dissolving the bond. If the other 
party has no conscience and expects to take advantage of the pre- 
tension of the civil power to marry again, this should not prevent 
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the innocent party that has the right to separation to forego its 
right because of the wickedness of the other party. 


CUSTODY OF THE CHILDREN AFTER SEPARATION 


After the separation, the children are to be placed in the custody 
of the innocent party, but if one of the parties is a non-Catholic, the 
Catholic party is to have the custody, unless the Ordinary in either 
case decides otherwise for the sake of the welfare of the children, 
always safeguarding their Catholic education (Canon 1132). 

This is what the Church wants, but the civil power usually decides 
in a divorce proceeding as to who shall have the custody of the 
children and the policy of the various States of our Union has been 
to give the custody of the children to the one who in the judgment 
of the court is best qualified to take proper care of the children, 
whether it be one of the parents or a stranger appointed as legal 
guardian. This rule is so closely adhered to that the question of the 
religion of the children takes a secondary place in the eyes of the 
law; in fact, it is doubtful whether under the American relation of 
the State to religion, all religions being considered equal before the 
law, attention can be paid by the court to any agreements giving 
preference to one religion over another. There is the additional 
difficulty of safeguarding the Catholic education of the children by 
agreement of the parents, for it is generally held by our courts that 
contracts regulating their duties in matters pertaining directly and 
exclusively to the home cannot be made the subject of public inquiry, 


and that it is contrary to public policy to recognize and enforce them 
(Cf. Clark, Contracts, p. 384, 3rd Ed. 1914). 





THE DIVINE OFFICE 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFrast ABBEY 


Matins—The Invitatory 


Matins are preceded by the silent recitation of Pater, Ave and 
Credo. Then we make the Sign of the Cross upon our lips, saying 
in the meantime: Domine, labia mea aperies . . . as if asking 
permission to open our lips in praise of God. Only by a singular 
favor on His part are we allowed to come into His presence to 
worship Him: it is our highest privilege to sing His praises, and 
our most solemn duty. We might frequently make our own the 
prayer of Mardochai when his people were threatened with extinc- 
tion: “Hear my supplication and be merciful to thy lot and inheri- 
tance; (are we not clerics—Dominum tanquam haereditatem con- 
secuti?)—Turn our mourning into joy, that we may. live and praise 
thy name, O Lord, and shut not the mouths of them that sing to 
thee” (Esther xiii. 17). 


All the Hours of the Divine Office begin with the solemn appeal 
to God: Deus in adjutorium meum intende. This invocation was 
the favorite ejaculatory prayer of the saints of the desert. We do 
not know who first placed it at the beginning of the Hours of 


liturgical Prayer. The first and only authority known to the present 
writer is St. Benedict, who ordains that all the Hours of the Office 
shall begin with this invocation. Speaking of the day Hours, he 
says that three psalms are recited, as well as a hymn, post versum, 
“Deus in adjutorium” . . . antequam Psalm incipiantur 
(Regula c. XVII). 

The Office of Matins opens with Psalm XCIV, which appears to 
have been composed as an invitation to the Jewish people to the 
worship of God, when they first met on the morning of the Sabbath 
day. The text of the psalm is taken from the Vetus Itala—hence 
its divergence from that which we recite in the third nocturn of the 
Epiphany, when the text is taken from the psalterium Gallicanum, 
like all the other Breviary psalms. St. Benedict prescribes the anti- 
phonal recitation, or even the chanting, of this psalm. The name 
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Invitatorium, which is most appropriate, is already found in 
Amalarius (ninth century). 

Even in his private recitation of the Office, the priest prays in 
the name of the whole Church. His prayer is part of his priestly 
functions, and just as the Sacrifice of the Mass is offered up in 
behalf, and in the name of, the whole Church, so is the divine 
psalmody the Church’s corporate worship and praise of the divine 
Majesty. However lonely a priest may feel, he is yet supported by 
the mighty throng of all the children of the Church scattered 
throughout the world. He is their spokesman—hence his appeal, 
or invitation, to an invisible congregation is no mere make-believe. 
For that reason no alteration is permitted, whether the Office be 
sung in a Cathedral choir, or recited in the isolation of a country 
presbytery. 

Our psalm is an admirable expression of the sentiments which 
should fill our hearts in these first hours of the day. God has added 
another day to our life. Our existence is prolonged in order that 
we may go on praising and serving our Creator under the conditions 
of this present mortality. In Heaven the praise of God resounds 
for ever through the halls of the abode of bliss—without effort or 
en» Omnis illa Deo sacra 
Et dilecta civitas, 

Plena modulis, in laude, 
Et canore jubilo, 


Trinum Deum, unicumque 
Cum fervore praedicat. 


(Primitive text of hymn of Lauds of the dedication of a church.) 


We can only praise God by exerting ourselves, and at times our 
energy is heavily taxed. It is not without reason that St. Benedict 
calls the Office: pensum servitutis nostrae. Yet notwithstanding 
should we serve the Lord with joy, hilarem enim datorem diligit 
Deus. The sentiments of our hearts, as we stand in the presence of 
God, are admirably expressed in the Invitation addressed to our- 
selves, and to all mankind, in which the psalmist bids us “come and 
praise the Lord with joy, joyfully to sing to God our Saviour... 
and make a joyful noise to Him with psalms.” It is but meet that 
we should do so, for the Lord is a great God, and a great King, in 
whose hands are all the ends of the earth. Let us adore, and fall 
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down, and weep before the Lord that made us, “for we have offended 
His Majesty. Yet we may feel comforted by the knowledge that 
He, and none other, is our God, and we are His people and the 
sheep of His pasture.” 


THE BreEvIARY Hymns 


The Invitatory is followed by a hymn. Hymns are poetical, or 
lyrical compositions, the metre, or melody, of which is in itself 
expressive of joy. The hymns of the night Office mostly contain 
some reference to the natural drowsiness experienced at that hour— 


Pulsis procul torporibus, 
Surgamus omnes ocius. 


Hugh of St. Victor says: Invitatorium sequitur hymnus quo corda 
adhuc torpentia ad laudes Dei excitantur (De Off. eccl. ii. 8). 


The early Christians found in the psalms the truest and most 
eloquent expression of their religion and of the enthusiasm with 
which it fired them. In all Christian prayers, and in every cere- 
mony of Christian worship, the psalms have their appointed place, 
preponderating over every other form of prayer. They have re- 
tained their place of honor through the centuries and still form the 
groundwork of the Church’s official prayer. But the faithful them- 
selves were also from time to time favored with heavenly inspira- 
tion, vying with the Psalmist, and expressing the devotion that filled 
them in words of their own (Cf. Cabrol, Liturg. Prayer, X). A 
great many of these metrical compositions have come down to us 
from the earliest centuries. The Gloria in excelsis Deo is one of 
the oldest and most precious of our hymns. Another famous hymn, 
attributed to Athenogenes, a Martyr of the second century, was 
intended to be sung at the close of the day: it is the gas /rapdv 
of the Greeks who still sing it at their evening service: 

Joyful Light of the holy glory, 
Of the immortal, the heavenly, 
Holy and Blessed Father, 

O Jesus Christ! 

Now that the sun is setting 

And the evening lights are kindled, 
We hymn the Father and the Son 


And the holy Spirit of God. 
Worthy art Thou at all times 
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To be praised with holy voices, 
O Son of God that givest life! 
Therefore doth all the world glorify Thee. 

To St. Ambrose is due the honor of introducing, in the West, 
congregational singing in church, as well as the singing of hymns. 
St. Augustine bears eloquent testimony to the effect upon himself 
of these chants in a passage of his Confessions, in which he relates 
the incident that led to so momentous an innovation: “How did I 
weep, in Thy hymns and canticles, touched to the quick by the voice 
of Thy sweet-attuned church! . . . Not long had the church 
of Milan begun to use this kind of consolation and exhortation 

for it was a year, or not much more, that Justina 
persecuted Thy servant Ambrose, in favor of her heresy, to which 
she was seduced by the Arians. The devout people kept watch in 
the church, ready to die with their Bishop, Thy servant 
Then it was first instituted that after the manner of the Eastern 
churches, hymns and psalms should be sung, lest the people should 
wax faint through the tediousness of sorrow; and from that day 
to this the custom is retained, divers, yea, almost all Thy congrega- 
tions throughout other parts of the world following herein” 
(Confess. 1. IX, c. VII). 

St. Hilary of Poitiers also greatly assisted in this work of acclima- 
tization which gave to the Church the most popular section of her 
Liturgy. However, St. Ambrose is so closely connected with the 
change that a hymn is simply called Ambrosianus by St. Benedict, 
with all the more reason that the Bishop of Milan himself com- 
posed many of these religious poems: Ambrosius episcopus .. . 
copiosius in hujusmodi carmine claruisse cognoscitur, atque tidem 
hymnt ex ejus nomine Ambrosiani vocantur (St. Isidor of Seville, 
de Eccl. Off. 1. 6). All the hymns attributed to St. Ambrose are 
evidently not authentic, but some twelve, or even eighteen, of their 
number are admitted by critics as of genuine Ambrosian origin. 
One of the most exquisite hymns of the great Doctor is known to us 
only through a fragment. Its authenticity is guaranteed by Cassio- 
dorus and it is so beautiful and appropriate that we cannot resist 
the pleasure of quoting it here: 


Orabo mente Dominum 
Orabo simul spiritu; 
Ne vox sola Deo canat, 
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Sensusque noster alibi 
Ductus, aberret fluctuans, 
Vanis praeventus casibus. 

The success of the Milanese innovation was immediate. Hymns 
were soon sung in all the churches of Italy and Gaul, though Rome 
would not admit them for a long time: per omnes Italiae et Galliae 
regiones persultat Ecclesia (Ep. Fausti ad Grat., Migne, P. L. Ivii. 
854). They were sung in Africa, for St. Augustine mentions a lady 
who having gone to church with her maids, hymnos et orationes 
cum ancillis suis . . . atque hymnos cantare coeperunt. When 
St. Benedict draws up the order of the divine psalmody, he expressly 
enjoins the recital, or singing, of a hymn, at each hour, both of 
the day and the night. A modern authority on the Liturgy writes: 
“It may be disputed whether certain hymns deserved to be chosen; 
but taken as a whole, the collection is worthy of the attention of 
writers and theologians. Some of the poems are remarkable for 
their sublime inspiration. From the point of view of language and 
prosody, some bear the stamp of the barbaric period of their com- 
position. . . . Nearly all ancient hymns have a tenderness of 
devotion which is inimitable, and express the spirit of a feast with 
admirable depth of teaching” (Dom:Cabrol, Lit. Prayer, X). 

It is a matter for profound regret that so many hymns should 
have been tampered with in the seventeenth century. Some of them 
were altered beyond recognition, or re-written in a different metre, 
as may be seen by comparing the strophe from the hymn of the 
Dedication which we quote above with the corresponding strophe in 
the Breviary of the secular clergy. Four Jesuits were responsible 
for the alterations and innovations: Matthias Sarbiewsky, a Pole 
living in Italy, and three Italians, Famianus Strada, Tarquinius 
Galuzzi, and Jerome Petrucci. In all 952 corrections were made, 
the hymns of St. Michael and the Dedication being rewritten. The 
work of these reformers did not meet with universal favor: they 
were more familiar with the pagan Muses, it was said, than with 
Christian Music; Accessit Latinitas, recessit pietas, it was freely 
muttered. The older religious Orders, the basilica of St. Peter’s 
and the Papal Chapel refused altogether to adopt the new hymns. 

How great the loss is which we suffer through the revision of the 
Breviary hymns may easily be perceived by a comparison of the 
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primitive text with the corrections of the aforesaid Jesuits. There 
is an incident related in the life of Pope St. Pius V which is very 
much to the point. When the holy Pontiff lay on his death-bed, he 
prayed for the whole Church of Christ which was then most sorely 
tried. His prayer expressed itself in the strophe of the Easter hymn 
which Holy Church repeats so frequently and so lovingly during 
the whole of Easter-tide: 


Quaesumus Auctor omnium 
In hoc paschali gaudio, 

Ab omni mortis impetu 
Tuum defende populum. 


That is how the dying Pontiff prayed. But the lines offended the 
fine Latin sense of the reformers, so they set to work and altered 
them thus: 


Ut sis perenne mentibus 
Paschale, Jesu, gaudium 
A morte dira criminum 
Vitae renatos libera. 


However, an even worse alteration was made in the Easter hymn 


of Lauds: 


Rex ille dum fortissimus, 
De mortis inferno specu 
Patrum senatum liberans, 
Educit ad vitae jubar. 


Patrum senatum and De moriis inferno specu appear almost 
grotesque when compared with the limpid simplicity of the original 
text : 


Cum Rex ille fortissimus 
Mortis confractis viribus, 
Pede conculcans tartara, 
Solvit a pena miseros. 


No contrast could be greater than that between the primitive and 
the reformed text of the hymn of the Paschal Vespers which has 
St. Ambrose for its author: 

Victor, subactis inferis 
Trophaea Christus explicat, 


Celoque aperto, subditum 
Regem tenebrarum trahit. 


A modern French poet has thus translated the last two lines : 
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Le ciel s’ouvre enfin, il y traine 
En captif, le roi ténébreux ! 


Surely, the prince of darkness was not drawn into Heaven at the 
time of the triumphant Ascension of our Lord into the Kingdom of 
glory. Here also the primitive text of the strophe is exceedingly 
simple and, for that reason, most impressive : 


Consurgit Christus tumulo, 


Victor redit de barathro, 
Tyrannum trudens vinculo 


Et Paradisum reserans. 


There is little doubt but that the Commission set up by Pius X, 
and now at work on the reform of the Breviary, will one day restore 
to us the primitive text of these venerable hymns. Both piety and 
theology will be the gainers by so desirable a restitution. 


(To be continued) 








WHY NOT JOIN THE UNION? 
By Joun J. CLEARY 


We are all agreed that the priest must look after, nourish and 
develop his spiritual life. There is no room for discussion. It is 
evident. Our faith, our reason and our experience have joined 
hands to establish in our minds a firm conviction on this point. The 
code in Canon No. 124 expresses it thus: Clerici debent sanctiorem 
prae laicis vitam interiorem et exteriorem ducere eisque virtute et 
recte factis in exemplum excellere. 

In the next canon No. 125, the Code enumerates the practical 
means of obtaining “sanctiorem vitam.” 

Curent locorum Ordinarii: I—Ut clerict omnes poenitentiae 
sacramento frequenter conscientiae maculas eluant; 2—Ut udem 
quotidie orationt mentali per aliquod tempus imcumbant, sanctissi- 
mum Sacramentum visitent, Deiparam Virginem mariano rosario 
colant, conscientiam suam discutiant. 

Retreat after retreat is, for most of us, an occasion not of renew- 
ing our resolution, but of making again a new resolution to make 
daily use of the accepted and prescribed means of our sanctification. 
But the retreat comes around again, and we are forced to admit 
that our resolution was again broken all too soon after the last 
retreat. 

Six years, yes, six years were we in training for the ministry. 
Six years did we attend to the recognized helps to the spiritual life, 
and that daily. And yet, after ordination, not one year, at best one 
month, but more likely one week, we find ourselves neglecting not 
only one, nor merely two, but three and even four exercises, which 
for six years had been presented to us as most essential and which 
for six long years we had been practicing daily. 

We were living a community life, before ordination, community 
life with its regular spiritual program for the day, each spiritual 
exercise being the duty of the moment at its scheduled time, medita- 
tion, Mass, thanksgiving, particular examination and visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, spiritual reading and Rosary. Immediately after 
ordination, this community life ceased and life in the ministry 
began, with all its irregularities of time and labor. No one will 
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deny that the Seminary routine was an aid to regularity in feeding 
the spiritual life of the soul. However, to attend exercises for six 
years at the sound of the bell is bound to leave one dependent upon 
its ring. 

This fact gives rise to a problem which every secular priest on 
parish duty has been confronted with. It may be stated thus: What 
substitute can I find, as an effective aid to my spiritual development 
in parish life, to take the place of the scheduled regularity of com- 
munity life which I led in the Seminary preparing for the priesthood, 
and to which I have become, unconsciously and imperceptibly, a 
slave. Secular priests not only of our own day but of days gone 
by have tried to solve this problem. One solution has been the 
formation of the Apostolic Union of Secular Priests. 

“The Apostolic Union is an association of secular priests who, 
under the patronage of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, agree to live up 
to a rule that embodies the common duties of their state. 

“Tt was organized in its present form by the Very Rev. V. Le- 
beurier of Paris in 1860. It is a duly authorized Confraternity of 
the Church, having a Cardinal Protector at Rome: and with the 
special blessing of the last four Pontiffs and many Bishops, it has 
spread rapidly throughout the world. 

“Its spirit is no other than a fixed determination to serve and 
imitate Jesus, the model Priest. | 

“Tts object is the sanctification of the secular priest by means of a 
Bulletin, which is a constant monitor of his priestly duties. 

“Its duties are all summed up in the keeping and transmission 
of the bulletin, which consists of the following items: 


1. Surgere hora statuta. 5. Visitatio SS. et examen Conscien- 
2. Meditatio. tiae. 

3. Gratiarum Actio. 6. Anticipatio Mat et Laud. 

4. Lectio Spiritualis. 7. Rosarium. 


Confessio Sacramentalis 
“Whoever keeps and marks the above numbers fulfills the require- 
ments of the rule; but it will be greatly to his advantage if he can 
keep the following numbers also: 


8. Memento Speciale pro Unione. 12. Notare Missas Acceptas. 
9. Studium Ecclesiasticum. 13. Praeparatio Meditationis pridie. 
10. Lectio Scripturae Sacrae. 14. Oratio Domine Jesu. 


ll. Notatio Quotidiana Schedulae. 
Missa Menstrua S.S. Cordis Jesu” 
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There are many privileges connected with membership in the 
Apostolic Union. 

The Bulletin is nothing more than a monthly report, in the form 
of a convenient slip of paper, with the above numbers and duties 
listed on the left side. The remaining space is so divided that the 
duties can be checked off day by day. This Bulletin is sent monthly 
to the Secretary of the Union. 

Bearing in mind the change in the form of life for the young 
man on leaving the Seminary, we can readily assent to the opinion 
of an old Vicar-General, now gone to his reward, that the most 
important time of a priest’s life are his first six months in the 
ministry. If this be true then it is the part of wisdom to have this 
Apostolic Union brought to his attention before he leaves the 
Seminary. This too is provided for by the Union as “Deacons in 
Seminaries may join as Candidates, to be admitted to full member- 
ship after ordination.” 

That the Union has been blessed by the last four Pontiffs and 
many bishops, seems to indicate that they see in the Union a con- 
venient and useful means of complying with Canon No. 124, Cu- 
rent locorum Ordinarii quoted above. 

“Join the Union” is not such a bad slogan. Do not be surprised 
if some of your fellow laborers in the vineyard of the Lord ask you 
if you are a “Union” man.* 


*For further information concerning the Union communicate with Secretary, 
The Priests’ Apostolic Union, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 




















DEVOTIONAL STUDIES OF THE SACRAMENTS 
By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


V. Confirmation 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


A living organism does not reach its full development all on a 
sudden; on the contrary, its maturity comes by slow and progres- 
sive degrees. Under the influence of light, warmth and food the 
body grows in volume. The bones and muscles gain strength and 
consistency; the senses are enabled to take in, and to respond to, 
the manifold impressions which the world makes upon them; the 
mind begins to think and reason—the heart to love or hate. 


This phenomenon of physical growth finds its counterpart in the 
spiritual order. There, also, the soul is not from the first in pos- 
session of the fullness of life. It must develop, just as the body 
grows and waxes strong. Holy Scripture speaks of this twofold 
and successive. stage of spiritual infancy and spiritual manhood, 
and of the very dissimilar conditions which characterize this twofold 
phase of our life in God. “As new-born babes, desire rational milk 
without guile, that thereby you may grow unto salvation” (1 Petr. 
ii. 2), and St. Paul longs for a happy state when we shall all meet 
“into the unity of faith, and of the knowledge of the sons of God 
UNTO A PERFECT MAN, unto the measure of the age of the fullness 
of Christ, that henceforth we be no more children tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every. word of doctrine . . . but doing 
the truth in charity we may in all things grow up in him who is the 
head, even Christ” (Eph. iv. 13-15). 

Baptism is the sacrament of spiritual infancy. The sacred font 
is like a mother, begetting us to a supernatural life, but a life still 
in its initial stage. The babe of a few hours has in him, at least 
in germ, all the qualities and powers in the exercise of which the 
grown man rejoices. But a long process of growth and education 
must of necessity intervene between the birth of the child and the 
multitudinous activities of the adult. 

Confirmation is the sacrament of spiritual growth and develop- 
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ment. By its means we pass from infancy and childhood to full 
manhood. The Catechism of the Council of Trent thus describes 
the difference between the two sacraments, making its own the words 
of Pope St. Melchiades: “In Baptism man is enrolled in the army, 
in Confirmation he is equipped for battle. In the baptismal font 
the Holy Ghost imparts the fullness of innocence—in Confirmation 
the perfection of grace. In Baptism we are born to a new life, in 
Confirmation we are strengthened for the combat. In Baptism we 
are cleansed—after Baptism we are invigorated. Regeneration 
saves in peace, and by itself, but Confirmation arms and equips for 
battle’ (De Confirm. 4). 

Confirmation, then, intensifies, and brings to maturity the life 
which springs from Baptism. So it becomes clear that the second 
sacrament strengthens sanctifying grace, by which the soul is alive 
to God, and at the same time gives it a peculiar finish, if one may so 
express it, and a kind of virile beauty. The day of our Confirma- 


tion is our personal Pentecost. As there was a day of Pentecost 


in the history of the Church, so there is in the life of the individual. 
How wonderful were not the scenes enacted on that first Pentecost! 
Faithful to our Lord’s bidding to remain in the city until they should 
have received the Spirit from on high, the apostles entered upon 
the first retreat ever made in the Church. The Immaculate Mother 
was in their midst, as she always is with us. On the tenth day a 
sound, as of a mighty wind from heaven, was suddenly heard 
throughout the city. Astonished crowds flocked to the house over 
which the noise was heard. But within the building a yet more 
wonderful thing was taking place. There appeared, as it were, 
tongues of fire, resting over the heads of all present, and they were 
filled with the Holy Ghost. So utterly transformed were they by 
this divine presence that, fired with a holy enthusiasm, Peter stood 
and faced the crowd that surged round the house. He, who barely 
a few days ago had trembled at the word of a servant-maid, and 
had sworn that he did not so much as know this Jesus of Nazareth, 
now boldly proclaims that He, for whose death some of those that 
stood there had clamored, was of a truth the promised Messiah. 
And the people believed in thousands, and were baptized that same 
day. In some such way does the Holy Spirit come to us. He 
comes from God—sent by the Father and the Son. He comes with 
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all the brightness of the Godhead upon His brow; with the aroma 
of the Deity clinging to Him, and so fills the house of our soul with 
the fragrance of another world. 

Wherever the Holy Ghost dwells, there is sanctifying grace. A 
divine Person, says St. Thomas, is said to be sent when it exists in 
a creature in a new manner. It is said to be given, when it is pos- 
sessed by us. But neither of these things can be except by sanctify- 
ing grace. God is in all His creatures because He is their cause. 
But He dwells in a special manner in His rational creatures, 
inasmuch as He is the object, on their part, of a supernatural love 
and knowledge. By knowledge and love the creature attains unto 
God Himself and, for that reason, God is said to dwell in His 
creature as in His temple. But this cannot be without sanctifying 
grace. Again by grace the soul is so perfected that it can enjoy 
its union with a divine Person (/*, qg.*°. a’). Thus it comes about 
that, in one way, sanctifying grace fits the soul for the reception and 
indwelling of a divine Person, and, in another, is the cause of this 
blessed companionship of God and His creature. For that cause 
St. Paul says that “the charity of God is poured forth in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost who is given to us” (Rom. v. 5). 

The mission of the Holy Ghost is unlike that of Jesus in that it is 
a permanent one. Earth could not for ever retain its Saviour in 
His visible form. His presence was to be withdrawn from the gaze 
of His followers—yet this withdrawal would be gain rather than 
loss to them, because of the promise of our Lord: “J will ask the 
Father and he shall give you another Paraclete, that he may abide 
with you for ever, the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot re- 
ceive because it seeth him not, nor knoweth him; but you shall know 
him, because he shall abide in you and shall be in you” (John xiv. 
16, 17). 

There is an intimate connection, yet a difference also, between the 
mission of our Lord and that of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Ghost 
could not be given in His fulness until the conclusion of our Lord’s 
earthly life and work; “as yet the Spirit was not given, because 
Jesus was not glorified” (John vii. 39). These words incidentally 
also contain the true purpose of the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
Our Lord told His disciples that the Holy Ghost “ill teach you all 


things, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have 
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said to you” (John xiv. 26). It would be a grievous error to look 
upon the work of the Holy Ghost as supplementing any possible 
deficiency in the teaching of our Lord. He comes, indeed, as a 
teacher, but His teaching is no whit different from that which we 
have heard from the lips of the Son of God. His work as a teacher 
is to draw our attention to, so to speak, and make us grasp, the 
things which hitherto we had understood but dimly. When we were 
at school, in the days of our childhood, we were given books to 
read, or to translate, say the Latin Poets. By dint of much effort 
we succeeded in unraveling the mysteries of the sonorous syllables. 
But when we take up any one of those school books in our mature 
age, what a revelation such a perusal becomes? What unsuspected 
beauties we discover in those pages which had too often appeared 
so meaningless? But the poet is not changed: it is the same book 
and the same words. It is our minds that have expanded and the 
printed word has a message for us which our childish mind could 
not bear. 

So when our Lord spoke to the apostles, they listened, and under- 
stood, but how very imperfectly? They were in need of yet more 
light. When the Holy Ghost came to them, they suddenly reached 
spiritual maturity, the full age of Christ. The indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost altered their character, strengthened their power of 
insight into spiritual things, gave them a stronger grasp of the reali- 
ties of the glories of the kingdom of God. 

Hence the gift of the Holy Ghost is a gift for all men, and for 
all time. We need Him no less than the apostles and early disciples 
of Christ, for we can only be led into all truth by the Spirit of truth; 
we can only know Jesus if we have the spirit of Jesus. The broad 
rivers of faith and love can only flow with perennial plentifulness 
from the deeps of our souls if the Holy Ghost has struck the hard 
rock of our heart. The Holy Spirit works all this from the moment 
He takes full and irrevocable control of us—this taking possession 
constitutes the special grace of Confirmation. In what beautiful 
words does not Holy Church pray in the act of administration of 
this sacrament? “O God who didst give the Holy Spirit to thine 
apostles, and didst ordain that by them, and their successors, He 
should be delivered to the rest of the faithful, look mercifully upon 
the service of our humility, and grant to those whose foreheads we 
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have anointed with holy chrism, and sighed with the Sign of the 
holy Cross, that the same Holy Spirit coming down upon them, may 
by His gracious indwelling fashion their hearts to be a temple of 
His glory.” 

All men are capable of receiving this sacrament, nor should it be 
withheld from any one, for in the service of God neither sex, nor 
age, is an obstacle. Just as it is the intention of nature that children 
should reach mature manhood, so is it the intention of the Author 
of the sacraments that we should not only be children of God, and 
incorporated in the mystical body of Christ, but that we should 
grow and wax strong and make use of the armor of the Holy Ghost 
as soldiers of a heavenly King. In the words of St. Thomas, by 
Confirmation “man is spiritually promoted to a perfect age. Now 
it is the intention of nature that everyone that is born should reach 
that full development which comes with age. This intention of 
nature, however, is often frustrated, because the body is naturally 
corruptible and frequently meets with premature death. Still more, 
therefore, is it the intention of God to bring all those things to their 
complement and perfection, of which nature is but an image. 
Whence it is said in Deut. xxxii. 4: ‘The works of God are per- 
fect! But the soul, to which belong spiritual birth and spiritual 
growth, is immortal and, therefore, capable of spiritual birth even 
in old age, and of full development in youth even and infancy, for 
the age of the body does not place the soul at a disadvantage’ ” 

3°, g. 72, a. 8). Soa man may come to the full ripeness of spiritual 
age when he is as yet a child according to the years of his body. 








CASUS MORALIS 
Invalids and the Jubilee Indulgence 
By E. J. Manoney, D.D. 


John, a parish priest, is anxious that all the invalids in his parish 
should use their privilege and gain the great Indulgence during 1925. 
He takes Easter Communion to Mary and decides that it suffices 
for the Jubilee also. He makes the same decision when administer- 
ing Viaticum to Peter. He dispenses James from receiving Holy 
Communion, since the nature of his malady makes the reception of 
the sacrament impossible. 

Questions: i. What degree of sickness suffices for an invalid 
to be privileged to gain the Indulgence? 

ii. Is it necessary to receive the sacraments as a distinct act, per- 
formed for the purpose of gaining the Indulgence? 

iii. Has a Jubilee confessor the faculty to dispense? 

Answers: i. Among the classes privileged to gain the Jubilee 
Indulgence during 1925 on the score of sickness are included not 
only invalids, but persons over seventy and hospital staffs (Acta, 
1924, p. 318, n. VIII). An invalid is defined as a person of either 
sex who is prevented by disease or bad health from making the 
Roman pilgrimage during the Holy Year. It is not required that 
the person should have the hypothetical intention of making the 
pilgrimage were he not unfortunately prevented by illness (Coll. 
Brug. V, 130) and it suffices that his state of health is such that the 
journey cannot be undertaken sine gravi incommodo, and there is 
no likelihood of regaining sufficient strength during the Holy Year. 
Individual cases must be left to the judgment of the confessor. 
Mary, Peter and James are competent to gain the Jubilee provided 
they fulfil the conditions with the intention of gaining it, namely: 
Confession and Communion, prayer for the Pope’s intention, and 
pious works prescribed by the Ordinary or the confessor in accord- 
ance with their health and circumstances. 

ii. One must fulfil the prescribed conditions with the intention of 
gaining the Indulgence. This does not mean that during the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion the mind must be harassed with a per- 
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petual thought of the Jubilee—this is neither desirable nor possible; 
but a virtual intention suffices, 7. e., made and not recalled although 
the act is performed without advertence to the intention. Also, the 
general rule is that the conditions are not satisfied if their observance 
is already obligatory on some other title (Can. 932). During the 
Jubilee of 1900 several Bishops requested Leo XIII to allow the 
Easter Communion to satisfy both precepts, but the permission was 
refused, and from the wording of Can. 932 and the similar condi- 
tions of Can. 931, sec. 3, the same law holds during the present year 
(Acta, 1924, p. 313, n. XIII; S. Penit. Jan. 25, 1901; Ferreres, 
Theol. Moral. II, sec. 816). But, on the other hand, an exception 
has been expressly made in favor of those who receive Viaticum, so 
that the one reception suffices for both the Jubilee and for the law 
of Can. 864, sec. 1 (Acta, ibid.; S. Penit. March 28, 1900; Coll. 
Brug. V. p. 444). Therefore Mary must receive Holy Communion 
again, but Peter has validly fulfilled the condition. The yearly Com- 
munion suffices only in the case of a person who has sinfully 
neglected the obligation during Paschal time (Acta, tbid.). 

iii. Whatever may have been the controversy on the case of Peter 
in the past, the solution can now be given with practically the same 
degree of certainty as in the other two cases. The general rule is 
that a Jubilee confessor’s faculties of dispensing and commuting are 
limited to the clause “pious works” ordered by the bishops; he has 
no faculty to dispense with the reception of the sacraments. This 
most certainly applies to the case of a person whose illness prevents 
him from going to the church to receive Holy Communion. He 
must receive the sacraments at home (S. Penit. March 28, 1900). 
But if he cannot receive Holy Communion at all, even at home, 
there existed even in 1900 a strong probability that the condition 
could be dispensed (Coll. Brug., V. 445). In the Jubilees of 1904 
and 1913 the dispensing faculties were considered to include this 
special case (1b. XVIII, p. 407). In the present Jubilee the faculty 
is conceded to the Roman Penitentiaries “nefas esto eiusmodi prae- 
scriptum (S. Communio) in alia pia opera commutare, nist de 
aegrotis agatur qui ab ea suscipienda prorsus impediatur,” and it is 
indirectly conceded to other Jubilee confessors outside Rome (Acta, 
1924, p. 313, n. XIII; 7b. p. 344, XXI). 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
On Baptism ADMINISTERED BY DEAF-MUTES 
(Communication) 


In 1912 a former pupil of St. John’s Institute for Deaf-Mutes, 
St. Francis, Wis., informed the writer, his catechist, that he had 
baptized his own child. He lived on a farm. The child was born 
on Christmas morning and lived but eight hours. Recalling the 
instruction he had received in catechism class that “in case of neces- 
sity any one who has the use of reason may baptize” he, in the 
emergency, baptized his own child. As he can speak vocally fairly 
well for a deaf person I have no doubt about the validity of the 
baptism. 

This fact is stated to meet the theory expounded in THE Homr- 
LETIC AND PasToRAL REvIEw, Vol. XXIV, No. 10, pp. 1064-1065. 

Both question and answer as given in the Review contain state- 
ments to which professional teachers of the deaf will take exception. 

Quite contrary to the view of “Capellanus” the deaf-mutes of the 
United States can sign the words of the form and simultaneously 
pour the water. Our deaf pupils use the one-hand alphabet, and if 
the signs are used in expressing the form, these, too, can be made 
sufficiently intelligible with one hand. Even a one-armed deaf-mute 
can baptize by immersion, or by turning on a faucet, and simultane- 
ously pronouncing or signing the words. 

The illustration taken from St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, while 
apt in the question they treat, is open to discussion when taken by 
itself. An armless man can baptize by pushing a person into the 
water and simultaneously pronouncing the words. A pari they can- 
not be held “to take it for granted that he (the mute) cannot (bap- 
tize) because he is lacking the necessary means of doing it.” 

To say that “the lip movement by which mutes are taught to com- 
municate with those who understand that movement does not seem 
to answer the purpose of pronouncing the words of Baptism” reveals 
a stranger to the efforts and achievements of modern deaf-mute 
education. A large percentage of deaf-mutes, whether totally or 
partially deaf, are now taught to speak, more or less distinctly. 
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With those who acquire distinct speech there can be no question. 
St. Thomas defends those whose speech is defective against the 
Review, p. 3, quest. 60, art. 7,,ad 3: “Si autem hoc faciat ex errore 
vel lapsu linguae, si sit tanta corruptio quae omnino aufert sensum 


locutionis, non videtur perficit sacramentum. . . . Si vero non 
totaliter auferatur sensus locutionis per hujusmodi corruptelam, 
nihilominus perficitur sacramentum . . . et ideo licet mutetur 


sonus sensibilis, remanet tamen idem sensus.” To insist upon “a 
pronunciation of the words in the common and accepted sense of 
speaking” and “whatever does not constitute natural speaking in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word” in all its vigor, evidently excludes 
such who are tongue-tied and such who have lost their teeth. Again: 
“Science can in many ways supply the lack of speech and establish 
other means of communicating thoughts or of expressing ideas, but 
all this is artificial and outside the institutions of Christ as under- 
stood by the Church,” if taken absolutely, excludes those who use 
false teeth these being evidently an aid of science, artificial, and 
presumably not used by those who heard the original command of 
Christ. 

However, Rome has definitely acknowledged the capability of the 
deaf, even one born deaf, of speaking in a manner which qualifies 
for the valid administration of the sacraments, in admitting to the 
priesthood one who was born deaf. On June 29, 1921, John M. La 
Fonta, congenitally deaf, was ordained by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Andrieu. ‘He was able to pronounce every one of the many words 
of the Mass, and at consecration there was a perfect concordance in 
the emission of his voice and that of His Eminence” (Our Young 
People, Vol. 30, No. 11, Nov. 1921). 

We may, therefore, conclude: all deaf people who acquire the 
faculty of speech can validly baptize. 

However, the de-mutized deaf form but a small portion of the 
entire deaf-mute population of the world. By far the greater num- 
ber of adult deaf at the present time have had but little training in 
speech and lip-reading, and for various reasons have lost the facility 
they had acquired at school. Of such the question arises: can they 
validly baptize by substituting the sign language in lieu of vocally 
emitted speech in the form of the sacrament? 

The answer to this question has traditionally been negative. This 
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should not necessarily exclude or forbid a consideration of the 
problem. 

A sign, in general, is any external action calculated to convey a 
thought, wish, or command. A sign may be expressed by the voice, 
the limbs, or by the entire body. It is perceived by the various senses 
to which it is addressed. The most common and ordinary sign 
employed by man in the presence of another is the spoken word 
which represents thought. When beyond the reach of the human 
voice, other means of thought-communication are employed, such as 
motions of the hand, signals, signs, or writing. Both civil and 
Canon law attach to signs the full force of the spoken word. Both 
civil and Canon law recognize the sign-language as a reliable means 
of communication, equivalent to vocal speech. Scripture is replete 
with instances in which God revealed truths and commands by signs, 
and demands equal acceptance with His audible word. Cf. Ex. iv. 
8, 9, 28, Deut. xi. 18. 

Signs, and the sign-language in particular, are an expression of 
definite thought and admittedly a medium equivalent to the vocal 
speech. 

The purpose of the form in the sacraments, and in this instance, 
in Baptism, is to express the significance and meaning of the pouring 
of the water. St. Thomas says; p. 3, quest. 60, art. 6: “Ad per- 
fectionem significationis sacramentalis necesse fuit ut significatio 
rerum sensibilius per aliqua verba determinaretur. Aqua enim 
significare potest et ablutionem propter suam humiditatem et 
refrigerium propter suam frigiditatem; sed cum dicitur: Ego te 
baptizo manifestatur quod aqua utimur in baptismo ad significandum 
emundationem spiritualem.” This purpose is fully attained by the 
use of the sign-language, for it is exactly what the deaf-mute ex- 
presses in his own native tongue. 

Finally, there is nothing in Matt. xxviii. 19, which excludes the 
use of the sign-language in conferring Baptism. To fulfill the first 
part of the command “‘to teach all nations,” signs will be necessary 
for the greater number of the deaf; why should these same signs 
be forbidden in fulfilling the second part of the command, the most 
necessary requirement in the emergency? If signs can become an 
effective means of ruining souls, why should they not be permitted 


to become the means of salvation? 
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To concede the use of the sign-language in the form of Baptism 
we deem in perfect conformity with the desire of the Lord to save 
all men, and, likewise, in harmony with the desire of the Church, 
which declares that any person having the use of reason can baptize. 


STEPHEN KLOPFER. 


Answer: We thank our correspondent for the interesting com- 
munication, and invite other priests in charge of, or working among, 
deaf-mutes to express their opinions on the subject. They are 
familiar with the problems involved, and for that reason best quali- 
fied to give a true statement of the facts involved, without which it 
is impossible to arrive at any conclusion as to the application of the 
principles applicable to the particular case. There is a great deal 
of information and solid reasoning in our correspondent’s communi- 
cation which appeals to us. It seems that those deaf-mutes who 
learn to articulate words can baptize without any serious doubt as 
to the sufficiency of the form of the sacrament. A person who is 
otherwise well able to speak may be almost entirely deprived of 
speech by a severe cold so that the sound produced would scarcely 
be audible and very indistinct. Again, horribly disfigured words in 
the formula of Baptism have been admitted as valid Baptism, words 
which seem to be meaningless except that from the surrounding 
circumstances the will and intention to baptize was apparent. Many 
of these defective formulas can be seen in the Collectanea, or official 
collection of the decrees published by the S. Congregation of the 
Propaganda. 

Greater uncertainty exists concerning the expression of the for- 
mula of Baptism by the sign language of the deaf-mutes. Yet, 
even in that case our correspondent’s view is not without founda- 
tion. Words are conventional signs for the expression of ideas, 
and the same may be said of the signs of the deaf-mutes. One can 
hardly object that they are not universally understood, for no lan- 
guage is universally understood. The.fundamental idea of a sacra- 
ment, a visible sign of invisible grace instituted by Christ for the 
purpose of conferring sanctifying grace to the souls of men, seems 
to present in such a baptism by a deaf-mute. The Ecclesiastical 
Review (vol. 16, 1897, page 189) is in favor of the validity of 
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Baptism given by a deaf-mute expressing the form of Baptism by 
the sign language. 


PRAYER FOR THE INTENTION OF THE HOLY FATHER AS CONDITION 
FoR GAINING PLENARY INDULGENCE 


Question: Referring to Rule 9 and 10 for the gaining of the Portiuncula 
Indulgence, in the decree of the S. Penitentiary, July 10, 1924 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XVI, p. 347), I wish to ask whether the, at least, six Our Fathers, Hail 
Marys, and Glory be, etc., are necessary for the gaining of all plenary indul- 
gences, and whether this has always been an essential condition. We have read 
in recent years in several theological magazines and papers that the assumed 
necessity of saying five Our Fathers and Hail Marys was arbitrary, and that any 
prayer was sufficient, since the Church had never stated any length or number 
of prayers. We have instructed our people accordingly and are, therefore, 
anxious to have the matter decided. The summary of the decree on the Porti- 
uncula Indulgence is given in your esteemed Rview in the issue of the month of 
October, 1924, page 61. PAROCHUS. 


Answer: There is no doubt that it is very desirable to have an 
authoritative statement of this requirement of reciting prayers for 
the intention of the Supreme Pontiff. There is, however, no general 
statement made in any Papal document that five Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys, or prayers equivalent to that number of Our Fathers 
and Hail Marys are necessary for all plenary indulgences. For the 
gaining of the Portiuncula Indulgence six Our Fathers and Hail 
Marys are explicitly demanded in the above mentioned decree, but 
that does not constitute a general rule for all plenary indulgences. 


The S. Penitentiary, in its instructions concerning the gaining of 
the Jubilee Indulgence during the Holy Year 1925 (Cf. Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XVI, pages 337-344, July 31, 1924), states that the 
prayers must be vocal and that the kind of prayers one wants to 
say is optional, and it adds that according to the common opinion 
the recitation of five Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory, are suffi- 
cient. This looks very much like an approval of the opinion which 
is quite common among theologians who have written on the sub- 
ject. Recently this common opinion has been examined into for the 
purpose of finding out on what that opinion was based, and it seems 
that no foundation for it could be discovered in any Papal docu- 


ment, wherefore recent authors concluded that any vocal prayer 
suffices because the official documents simply demand prayer for the 
intention of the Church or the Supreme Pontiff. 
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The question is what the priest should say about it when announc- 
ing an Indulgence? It seems to us that on account of the uncertainty 
of the opinion that any short prayer, like one Our Father and Hail 
Mary, suffices, the priest should frankly state that the amount of 
prayer has not been determined by the Church and that it is advisable 
to recite five Our Fathers and Hail Marys and Glory. This is 
required according to the common opinion of theologians and, as 
we said before, it seems that the Sacred Penitentiary, which has 
charge over the matter of indulgences, does not want a deviation 
from the old and accepted opinion, though there is no official pro- 
nouncement at the bottom of that opinion. 


Is THE HOLDING OF SEVERAL OFFICES INCOMPATIBLE IN RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS? 


Question: Please have the following questions answered in THE Hommetic 
AND PastorAL REVIEW : 


1. Is a Mother General of a religious community allowed to hold another 
office, as, for instance, local superior? Are any of the other general officers of 
a religious community permitted to do so? 

2. Are novices in their canonical year allowed to take up the study of Latin, 
or any other branches outside of religion? SACERDOS. 


Answer: There can be no definite answer to the first question as 
far as a general rule on that point is concerned. The general law 
for religious organizations does not have a ruling on that point. 
To answer the question, one must consult the Constitutions of each 
organization. If these Constitutions are complete, there must be 
some regulation on this matter. All that can be said in general is 
that the Code supposes the separation of General, Provincial, and 
local superior. That the members of the Council of a Superior Gen- 
eral, or Provincial, should not hold other offices of which they have 
to give an account to the council is evident, for otherwise they 
would be judges in their own case. The same should be said about 
the master or mistress of novices and the econome of a Province or 
of an entire organization. If the council is to watch over the ful- 
filment of the duties of these officers, then these officers should not 
at the same time be members of the council. However, these mat- 
ters must be determined by the constitutions of each organization. 


In reference to the studies of novices, Canon 565 has this: “Neve 
dedita opera studus vacent litterarum, scientiarum aut artium.” A 
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decree of the S. Congregation of Religious, November 3, 1921, 
speaks of the second year of novitiate in organizations which have 
a two years’ novitiate, and forbids to employ the novices during the 
second year in the work of the organization after the manner of the 
professed members; they are to learn the work of the organization 
and fit themselves for it, wherefore one may conclude that they can 
take up studies in the second year, but in so far only as not to inter- 
fere with the purpose of the novitiate, the spiritual training of the 
novices. This is in general indicated in the said decree when it says 
that the S. Congregation requires that during the second year of 
novitiate the discipline of spiritual life takes precedence over all 
other work. The phrase “dedita opera’ in Canon 565 indicates a 
regular course in letters, sciences, arts, it does not forbid to have 
some classes in these subjects to keep the novices occupied and to 
prevent their getting out of touch with the studies altogether, so 
that they may be in proper condition to take up the regular studies 
after the canonical year. 


TRANSFER OF THE INDULGENCE WHEN ALL SOULS’ COMMEMORA- 
TION FALLS ON A SUNDAY 


Question: Some of the Fathers of our community say that the toties quoties 
indulgence for All Souls’ Day is not transferred when the second of November 
falls on a Sunday, others say it is. Who is right? SACERDOS. 

Answer: There is no doubt that the toties quoties indulgence is 
transferred with the office and Mass of All Souls’, for a decree of 
the Holy Office (Sectio de Indulgentiis) answered to the question 
whether the indulgence was attached to November second, or 
whether it followed the transfer to Monday in case November sec- 
ond falls on Sunday, that the indulgence is not attached to November 
second but goes with the Commemoration of All Souls (December 
14, 1916; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. IX, p. 179). Formerly just the 
reverse had been answered by the S. Congregation of Indulgences, 
November 20, 1907 (Acta S. Sedis, vol. 41, p. 54), which explains 
the confusion. 


JURISDICTION FOR CONFESSION AND DiocEsAN LIMITS 


Question: Sempronius, a member of parish A becomes dangerously ill from 
a contagious disease; he sends for the assistant priest of his parish to administer 
the last sacraments. After having received the sacraments he is advised by his 
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physician to remove to a health resort a short distance outside his parish and 
diocese. His friends equip an automobile “bus” for him to live in and in this 
he is removed over the lines of his diocese. While sojourning in this “bus,” he 
again sends for the assistant from parish A and the question arises, has he 
jurisdiction over Sempronius in view of the circumstances? CuraTUusS. 

Answer: It does not make any difference whether one crosses 
the boundary line of a diocese in a vehicle of the kind here men- 
tioned and uses the same as his living quarters, or whether one 
moves into another diocese in any other way, if there is question 
of jurisdiction of a priest who has delegated jurisdiction for con- 
fession in the diocese to which he belongs. The bishop has ordinary 
jurisdiction for the hearing of confessions over all Catholics who in 
his diocese have a domicile or quasi-domicile; a pastor has ordinary 
jurisdiction over all Catholics who have a domicile or quasi-domicile 
within the limits of his parish. He who has ordinary jurisdiction 
can hear the confessions of the persons over whom he has such 
jurisdiction in any place in the world, provided, of course, that they 
still retain the domicile or quasi-domicile in the territory of the 
bishop or pastor. There is no doubt from the circumstances of the 
case that the sick man had not changed his domicile in the parish 
of A, and the pastor of that parish could have gone to hear his 
confession in the other diocese. The jurisdiction, however, of one 
who has merely delegated jurisdiction for confession is limited to 
the boundary lines of the delegating bishop. Devotional Holy Com- 
munion can be privately taken to a sick person outside one’s parish 
and diocese; but the Holy Viaticum, and also Extreme Unction, 
cannot be given even by the pastor of parish A while his parishioner 
is beyond the boundary lines of his parish, for these are parochial 
rights which are territorial. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwob, O.F.M., LL.B. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


Motu Proprio oF Pore Pius XI on THE FacuLty oF LATIN 
LETTERS TO BE ESTABLISHED AT THE GREGORIANUM 


The Holy Father states that the Church has always endeavored 
to promote the study of the Latin language, and has frequently urged 
the clergy to pay special attention to the acquisition of this language. 
For the purpose of promoting the study of Latin and train men who 
in turn will be enthusiastic promoters of that language, the Supreme 
Pontiff establishes a special school of Latin letters at the Gregorian 
University at Rome. 

The course of superior study of the Latin language is to last at 
present two years. Students who at the end of the course pass the 
examinations successfully are to receive a diploma to that effect. 
Those who have received the diploma are to be preferred, all other 
things being equal, in the promotion to any office at the SS. Con- 
gregations, in the diocesan Curias and in Seminaries. The student 
who is the highest in the written examinations, and whom the judges 
think worthy of a special reward, shall be awarded a gold medal. 


The school shall be open to all men, clerics, religious and laymen. 
It is the desire of the Holy Father that the school be attended by 
the students of the seminaries and of religious organizations who 
are studying at Rome either in their own houses or at other Roman 
Universities, and also by the younger priests employed in the Roman 
Curia. The bishops of Italy and of other countries will please the 
Holy Father very much if they will send some of their students, 
who are studying at Rome and have a special love for the Latin 
language, to this school to be opened in November. The Supreme 
Pontiff expresses his confidence in the Superior General of the 
Society of Jesus in charge of the Gregorian University that he and 
his men will give success to this undertaking which is so ardently 
desired by the Supreme Pontiff. (Motu Proprio, October 20, 1924; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 417.) 


CONVENTIONS OF CATECHISTS AND TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


Conventions of catechists and teachers of religion are favored by 
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the Holy See for the promotion of the teaching of Christian doc- 
trine. National and Provincial Conventions are to be convoked only 
after the S. Congregation of the Council has been informed of the 
intended convention, a copy of the program indicating the matters 
to be discussed having been submitted to the same S. Congregation. 
It is becoming that also the diocesan conventions of catechists and 
teachers of religion observe the same regulation. (S. Congregation 
of the Council, April 16, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 431). 


New ForMULAS OF BLESSINGS TO BE ADDED TO RoMAN RITUAL 


The Acta Apostolicae Sedis, issue of December 3, 1924, publishes 
the formulas of blessings for Seismographs, for Libraries, and for 
Archives, which forms are to be put in the Appendix to the Roman 
Ritual. (S. Congregation of Rites, February 13 and July 23, 1924; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, pp. 477 and 472.) 


RECORD OF THE TRANSFER OF THE REMAINS OF Pope Leo XIII 
FROM ST. PETER’S TO THE LATERAN BASILICA 


The late Holy Father Pope Leo XIII had chosen the Lateran 
Basilica for his burial place, and though a magnificent monument 
had been erected in the Basilica on the spot where the remains were 
to be interred, the great Pope’s body had for twenty-one years rested 
in the temporary vault at St. Peter’s, also called the Vatican Basilica. 
On October 2, 1924, at night, the remains were quietly and without 
any public ceremony or public gathering removed from St. Peter’s 
and transferred to the final resting place in the Lateran Basilica. 
The Cardinals and other ecclesiastics who witnessed the transfer 
issue this document for a permanent record of the fact (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 481). 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








finmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of March 
FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


The Season of Lent 
By F. E. PrircHarp 


“Forget not the kindness of thy Surety—for He hath given His life for thee” 
(Ecclus. xxix. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: Lent a season to do penance. 
Contemplation of the sacrifice of Our Lord an inducement to 
tread with Him the way of the Cross. 
The horror and pathos of His sufferings. 
Our shameful ingratitude. “Weep not for Me, but for yourselves 
and your children!” 

In this holy Season of Lent, my dear Brethren, the Church, our 
Mother, calls upon us, loudly and insistently to “do penance” lest we 
all perish in one common ruin. In this most difficult adventure, of 
snaring our nature and taking it, captive and alive, that we may 
render it, bound, a willing prisoner, to grace the Easter Triumph 
of the King, no thought can help like the thought of the Passion 
and Death of our Divine Redeemer. 

That God the Son should have so loved us as to step down from 
the inaccessible throne of His Majesty, to stable and shop and gal- 
lows-tree for our soul’s health; that He did this with such an over- 
mastering generosity as, like an exulting giant, to overpass, in one 
mighty stride, the infinity which separated Him from poor perishing 
man; and that our rescue was achieved only at the cost to Him of 
shame untold, and anguish and desertion and most bitter death; 
these are the thoughts that we must dwell upon. 

Jesus Christ is no mere preacher. He is no cunning forger of a 
chain of seductive words. He asks us but to follow where He first 
leads. Nowhere need we go but in His footsteps: nothing must we 


endure but in His company. Thus, following Him, bearing after 
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Him our toy cross, the journey to Calvary is made easy for us. The 
mockery, the insults, the blows, the spittle, the brunt of the conflict, 
He has borne. We are but to follow, tasting the gall at the edge of 
the chalice, gleaning in His footsteps, here a sneer, there a rude 
word, now a jostle, again a little mud. Hunger, sleeplessness, the 
scourge, the thorny crown are His prerogatives. If we would share 
these, it must be by our own willing choice and to this His Church 
is urging us this Lent. 

When we consider the Sacred Passion of our Lord, reading it in 
the simple pages of the Gospels, we find a beautiful and stately pic- 
ture of a tragedy which, in the acting, enthralled God upon His 
Throne. There is horror there, indeed, and a pathos which grips 
us and makes us choke. We see the vast picture in a general way: 
the agony and the angel of consolation; the traitor’s hideous kiss; 
the night journey to the palace of the Highpriest; the trial; the 
procession to Pilate; to Herod; back again in a fool’s robe to Pilate. 
Then we see the scourging, as if it were a ritual; the thorny crown 
and purple robe; the last journey to Calvary; the crucifixion and 
the death. If we have seen all these alone we have seen much, 
truly,—a great gallery of wonderful pictures: a spectacle to stir a 
heart of flint to love and to contrition. But yet, in fact, we have 
seen but an artist’s sketch in outline, a mere silhouette, indeed, of 
the reality. For the Passion of our Lord was no ritual procession. 
There was, alas, no suggestion of order or of beauty about it. There 
was nothing of peace and venerable tragedy; it was just a sordid, 
repulsive horror. ‘There was no comeliness in Him, nor beauty. 
He wasa wormandnoman . . . abject, despised and an out- 
cast’”—dirty, draggled, staggering, ludicrous; the sport and play- 
thing of brutal soldiers and degraded women. The children made 
him their song. Pulled and pushed and struck; dragged up, only 
to be tripped over amidst yells of laughter; shaken and outraged, 
pulled this way and that by the dishevelled hair; what was left of 
His beard full of spittle; His eyes black and blue with repeated 
blows; His clothing in rags; His sayings repeated with mimicry and 
twisted to foulness; scratched and pinched by the feeble hands of 
wicked women and of the children He loved. Turn where He 
might He was met with insults and shame, blows, disorder and 
ridicule. There was no dignity, no majesty, no glory visible. No 
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manifestation came from above—no voice from all that crowd was 
raised in His favor. There was nothing that could sweeten in the 
slightest degree the bitter shamefulness of that foul cup of ordure 
that sin had filled for Him. Hungry and thirsty too, and intolerably 
sleepy, faint from loss of blood, and from the ceaseless jolting of the 
ill-natured crowd : now stripped naked: now dressed in garments of 
derision, filthy rags, covered with pollution: what was there that He 
did not endure, and endure alone. Fit all this in with the traditional 
picture, and you have something of the truth. In this present day, 
when one is accused of a crime, of some vile, cowardly murder, the 
whole spirit of the race rises against him. Execration fills the air. 
But let the condemnation be pronounced—the foreman of the jury 
can hardly utter the fatal word; the judge who pronounces sentence 
is often moved almost to tears; the wretched criminal is taken away, 
and his last days are made as tolerable as may be, and his death is 
humanely achieved amid a pitying silence. But in those old days in 
the East, it was just the opposite. The sentence of death was but 
the commencement of an orgie. “He is to die, what does it matter 
what we do?’ Horror was unchained, and the victim went to 
death—a barbarous death of prolonged torture, in which every spec- 
tator vied with every other in brutal jibes, in shouts of joy at the 
groans or writhings of the criminal, in the flinging of filth, of sticks, 
of stones, at the unprotected face and person of the dying wretch; 
none so happy as he who could invent a new and humorous deed of 
barbarity. This then is a faint shadow of the reality of that Passion 
which the Son of God endured for you and me. This is a picture 
of the unspeakable degradation which is veiled for us in the plain 
and unemotional words of the four Gospels. Let us not forget it 
as we gaze upon the clean plaster of our idealized crucifix. The 
Passion and death of our Lord were awful, grotesque, a mad deliri- 
ous nightmare, from the first moment of the deadly sorrow in the 
Garden, till the last loud cry with which, when all was finished, He 
breathed out His soul. Oh, forget not the kindness of your Surety. 
Keep this picture in your minds throughout the time of Lent. It 
will enable you to enter better into the meditations on the Passion 
that we may make. It will make the Stations of the Cross a reality 
to you. It will enable you to endure with resignation the fasting 
and the penances of this holy Season. Not with a few tears, as at 
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the grave of Lazarus, but with His shame, and His pain, and His 
most Precious Blood has Jesus shown the lengths to which His love 
for us would drive Him. And we? We have given Him back, for 
every pang a sin, for all His shame our cowardice, and for His 
Blood nothing—nothing at all. Was ever so shameful an ingrati- 
tude as ours? And still He waits, stretching forth His hands to us. 
Must they be forever stretched out in vain? Do we not want His 
love? Do we prefer His wrath? Let us remember the words He 
spoke to the women, the poor group of friends He found in all that 
awful day: Weep, yes, but not for Me. Weep for yourselves and 
for your children. For if in the green wood these things be done, 
what will be done in the dry? If I, the Eternal Son of God am so 
afflicted for taking upon Me the shadow of your sin, what will be 
the Hell, to which you, with your own load of guilt are so wilfully 
hurrying. Lord, remember me! 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
Happiness in Suffering 


By WittaM J. Burke, C.S.C. 


“According to the multitude of my sorrows in my heart, thy comforts have 
given joy to my heart” (Ps. citi. 19). - 7 


SYNOPSIS: The happiness which others enjoy appeals to our sense of quiet and 
plenty. Contemplating it, we are pensive and sad. We contrast 
it with our own toil and drudgery and ask ourselves, “Why this 
inequality?” 

It is a fallacy to compare our trial with the peace and comfort of 
others. Much that we take for happiness is only apparently so. 
God would not be God if happiness were contingent on wealth, 
Lazarus was rich in a happiness which Dives never knew; the 
peace of a good conscience. Is there any happiness for the crip- 
pled and maimed of life? Example of Job, happy in physical 
suffering. His prayer. Christ’s soul peaceful, when body was 
torn and racked. “Into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 


You have perhaps at some time motored through the beautiful 
residential sections of your own town, or passed in touring the pala- 
tial homes upon the countryside. The sheltering groves about, with 
a green approach of lawn to their shadows, standing as sentinels 
against the encroachments of the world’s care, appealed to your 
sense of quiet and plenty, occasioned from you or one of your party 
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the remark, “What happiness to live as those within! With quiet 
and peace they have everything the heart desires.” You think of 
your own home with its grind and drudgery, its daily toll of cares 
that occupy every moment of your time, the heartaches that make 
you forget the little music that comes from children’s voices, the 
regularity of your monotonous work, the unceasing toil which seems 
to get you nowhere, the ever recurrent new problems that bring 
shadows just when sunshine comes into your day. And contem- 
plating these things, you contrast your state with that of others 
and you are pensive and sad. The great questions arise, “Why 
should these things be so? Why should I take my place beside the 
kneeling Lazarus while others banquet at Dives’ table? Why should 
my portion be the shadows of the cross while others basque in the 
light of Thabor’s glory? Must I ever remain in the lowlands and 
never exclaim with the three on the heights in to-day’s Gospel, 
‘Lord, it is good for us to be here’ ?” 

Humanly speaking, these questions are unanswerable. Wrestling 
with them alone, unrest and discontent have made men seek relief in 
self-inflicted death. Unheeding the warning of the inspired writer, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no further; and here thou shalt break 
thy swelling waves,” favored children of our own Church have 
made shipwreck of their Faith. 

To place our own troubles and our own woes in the scale of human 
life and balance them with the apparent ease and comforts of others 
is a fallacy, because happiness is something which is within. It is a 
quality or attainment of the soul and it cannot be seen. That shelter- 
ing grove upon the highway with all its solitude and with''all its 
retirement could never barricade the home it shades from the 
world’s care and the world’s sorrows, if they sought to steal the 
happiness that lies therein. Be not deceived. Be slow to envy the 
luxury which others enjoy. Palatial homes and their surroundings, 
beautiful to look upon, never brought to the human soul the happi- 
ness it craves. Many of these homes you pass and envy in your 
touring are homes laden down with sorrow greater than your own. 
Four walls never made a happy home, and nature with all its beauty 
and adornment never brought to it the happiness the human soul 
desires. Motor to the Southland when the day is over and the 
shadows of evening lengthen, and there on a country roadside, 
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lighted only by the flicker of an oil lamp, is a negro’s humble cabin. 
Listen to the melody of song on the night air that comes from 
within; song that tells of care-free lives, lives that know none of the 
world’s polish and refinement, little of the world’s problems and its 
trials, but lives that are blissful in the contentment of their own 
state, lives that Dives in his lighted banquet hall might well ex- 
change for his own, to learn and to know what true happiness 
really is. 

God would not be God, and life would not be worth its living, 
if happiness were contingent on only the things that wealth can buy, 
because some have all, and others none, and an all-just God could 
not make happiness the end and all of life when wealth is portioned 
out to some and then denied to others. Lazarus, crouching at Dives’ 
door, and asking for the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s 
table, did not beg for happiness, for happiness lies not in the crumbs 
and remnants that wealth can give. Lazarus sought not an alms of 
happiness, for his soul was rich in a happiness which Dives never 
knew. Though his poor, torn body was clothed in the tattered rags 
of poverty, his soul was adorned with the garment of God’s divine 
grace and friendship, a garment that all the wealth of the world 
could never buy, a garment within the means of the poorest of God’s 
creatures as well as the richest, a garment that brings to the soul of 
man the only happiness really worth while, a happiness that no 
power on earth can take away, the peace and consciousness of a soul 
in God’s divine favor. 

Again, as we go on life’s pathway, we meet the crippled, the 
maimed and the suffering. The glow of health has long since left 
their brow. The agile step of other days is slow and faltering. 
Broken bodies are they; useless and worn out, lying in the shadows 
of loneliness and pain, thrown there by the accidents and misfortunes 
of life, lying in shadows where the sunshine of human comfort 
seldom falls to brighten the darkness of their day. Is there any 
happiness for these bits of human wreckage strewn upon the path- 
way of our living? God would not be God and life would not be 
worth its living, if happiness of soul were dependent upon the per- 
fection of the human frame. An all-just God could not make happi- 
ness the end and all of life when health is portioned out to some and 
then denied to others. Job, that great saint of the old law, who lived 
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to see his children buried in the wreckage of his own home, when 
fire and earthquake swept his belongings away and made that home 
the funeral pyre of his own flesh and blood, and to all appearances 
a picture of dejection and despair, overlooking the waste of hopes, 
despoiled and gone, with his own body an ulcerous sore from head 
to foot, did not pray to God above for happiness, but rather, fear- 
ing that the happiness within his soul might perish with his earthly 
possessions, went upon his knees and cried out in prayer, “Naked I 
came from my mother’s womb, naked will I return thither. The 
Lord giveth, the Lord taketh away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” Realizing that he had lost all he had, his flocks gone, his 
home destroyed, his children dead; realizing that all these were but 
the loan of God, he gave them back when God so pleased to take 
them. And health, that all of us so need, and never appreciate until 
it is gone, and then are so unresigned and rebellious against our God; 
Job gave it back to Him, and still kept within his soul that happiness 
and joy of spirit, the divine grace and friendship of his Maker, the 
one gift He bestows and never demands to be given up. Listen to 
his prayer and try to make it your own when tribulation and sorrow 
threaten to take the sunshine from your day. ‘My flesh being con- 
sumed, my bone hath cleaved to my skin, and nothing but lips are 
left around my teeth. My kinsmen have forsaken me, and they 
that knew me have forgotten me, even those I loved the most have 
turned against me.” And yet withal, “Who will grant that my 
words may be written? Who will grant that they may be marked 
down in a book? With an iron pen and in a plate of lead, or else be 
graven with an instrument in flint stone? For I know that my 
redeemer liveth, and in the last day I shall rise out of the earth, and 
I shall be clothed again in my skin, and in my flesh I shall see my 
God. Whom I myself shall see and in my eyes behold, this, my hope, 
is laid up in my bosom,” a hope that brings to the soul the only 


happiness really worth while, the happiness that no power on earth 
can take away, the peace and consciousness of soul in God’s divine 
favor. 

Again, if you think that happiness is incompatible with physical 
suffering and with mental anguish; if the example of Job cannot 
dissuade you otherwise, take your stand on the hill of Golgotha with 
that blood-thirsty mob, glutting its sated passion of hate upon the 
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Man who hangs suspended between sky and earth, His life blood 
dripping from the open wounds as the nails widen them with the 
growing weight of His dying body. Draw near that exalted death- 
bed and look upon Him on whose soul was never sin to merit pain, 
see Him suffering the veritable throes of death, and the greater 
mental anguish that comes from the desertion of friends when 
friends are needed most; see Him, in that lonely moment of His 
life, with a last supreme effort raise those sunken eyes, with tears of 
blood trickling down that sacred Face; look upon that last faint 
smile that tells of peace in a body racked and torn; listen then, and 
learn from the prayer which comes from those smiling lips on a 
dying face, that the only happiness really worth while, that no power 
on earth can take away, is the peace and consciousness of a soul in 
the Father’s divine favor, breathed in that prayer, “Into thy hands 
O God, I commend my spirit.” 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Casting Out of Satan 


By FerpINAND HEcKMANN, O.F.M. 
“Jesus was casting out a devil” (Luke xi. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. As the Saviour cast the devil out of the dumb 
man, so we must also cast the devil out of our soul during 
the holy season of Lent. 

I. Have we really to fight against the devil and cast him out? 

II, The casting out of the devil is done by a good confession. 
The Gospel indicates to us what is necessary for a good 
confession. 

III, The prayer for grace must be followed by action. 

IV. The sinner after confession must guard against a relapse into 
sin, and adhere firmly to Jesus Christ. 

Conclusion: The epistle tells us what we must avoid in order to 
preserve the fruits of a good confession. 


As in the Gospel of the first Sunday of Lent, so also in the Gospel 
of to-day, Our Divine Saviour is shown to us in a conflict with 
Satan. The Master has not only to wage a personal war with Satan, 
He is also the leader in the gigantic world-struggle with the prince 
of hell and his entire kingdom, and the Saviour, being the mightier 
power, is victorious in this conflict with the powers of hell. The 
prince of this world is cast out by the powerful and mighty One 
who has appeared among us as the true Messiah. That is the deeper 
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meaning of to-day’s Gospel, which relates to us the casting out of a 
devil who was dumb. As the Lord casts out the demon, so during 
this holy season of Lent it is our duty to drive the devil from our 
heart and from the vestibule of our soul. We have already made a 
good beginning in this work, when with the blessed ashes upon our 
forehead in a penitential spirit we entered upon the holy season of 
Lent. 

Have we really to wage a war with Satan? The Apostle of the 
Gentiles, St. Paul, gives us the answer to this question when he says: 
“Brethren, be strengthened in the Lord and in the might of His 
power. Put you on the armour of God, that you may be able to 
stand against the deceits of the devil. For our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the world of this darkness, against the spirits of 
wickedness in the high places’’ (Eph. vi. 10-12). The invisible, 
vicious spirits of hell persecute the faithful Christian wherever and 
whenever they are able to do so. They can never forget that sacred 
vow which every disciple makes to his Lord and Master at holy 
Baptism and renews at his first Holy Communion: “I renounce 
Satan, and all his works, and all his pomps.”” The evil spirits rest 
not until they have led man, if he is not careful in prayer and fasting, 
into the ways of perdition, so that he walks the vicious paths of 
darkness, of immorality, of avarice and of injustice. There are so 
many souls who find themselves in the cruel power of these impure 
spirits. They sleep the deadly sleep of sin which one day will end 
in the awful sleep of an eternal death, unless the merciful grace of 
the Lord rouses the soul of such deluded men to look backward and 
forward, to recognize the difference between the life which they 
have been leading, and the one which they must lead, to learn the 
new path of life which henceforth they must walk in order to become 
in truth “children of the light.” “Walk then as children of the 
light,” says the Apostle. “For the fruit of the light is in all good- 
ness, and justice, and truth” (Eph. v. 8, 9). 

Satan is cast out by a good confession. When in a good confes- 
sion we purify ourselves from all mortal sins and confess our pre- 
dominant passions, we deprive Satan of all the support wherein he 
trusted and we are freed from the guilt of sin and the slavery of 
the devil. For many it may not be an easy matter to go to con- 
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fession, for the confessing of our sins is ever hard, and a penance, 
but confession relieves the heart and restores liberty to the soul. 
To-day’s Gospel indicates to us what is necessary for a good con- 
fession. The Saviour casts out the devil by the finger of God; He 
loosens the tongue of the dumb man and warns against a relapse 
into sin. For liberation from the guilt of sin, the finger of God is 
also necessary, namely, the grace of God, the assistance of Heaven. 
This the sinner must endeavor to obtain by prayer. Thirty-eight 
long years the sick man at the pool at Bethsaida had to wait until 
help came to him. But it did not come to him from men who could 
and would not help him. It came to him only from the Son of God. 
So also no one can cure the sickness of the soul, sin, except God by 
His merciful grace. For this reason, before going to confession, we 
must ask God that the finger of His grace touch our soul stained 
with the leprosy of sin, and cure it. The light of Divine Grace must 
shine into the darkness of our soul in order that we may recognize 
the true state of our soul. Then the finger of God’s grace must 
soften our hard heart, that it may shed tears of contrition; He must 
open our mouths to an upright accusation of our sins and to a firm 
declaration of amendment. 

These prayers must be followed by action. Satan often endeavors 
to make the sinner dumb. In the hour of temptation and seduction, 
the evil spirit tells man that sin-is not such a great evil; “other men 
also have committed sin,” he says to him, “and it has done them no 
great harm.” But when the poor man has been seduced and his eyes 
have been opened by his sinful work, as the eyes of our first parents 
were opened after having partaken of the forbidden fruit, then the 
same evil spirit tries to keep the sinful soul from confessing its guilt 
because it would be too humiliating for it. The devil is ever a liar 
and a deceiver, because he is a liar and deceiver from the beginning. 
We must never trust or believe him. And if we should have been 
caught in his net, we must not permit him to bar the way out of it. 
The omniscient God knows what we have done, and therefore we 
cannot deceive Him; and the priest to whom we must confess our 
sins is a sinful man like ourselves. He knows the errors and pitiable 
weaknesses of the human heart and rejoices that by the power of 
God and of the Saviour he can restore health and peace to the 
afflicted soul. Not with pride and contempt does the priest listen 
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to your confession of guilt, but with due respect and regard for you, 
because you were not only weak enough to sin, but also are courage- 
ous enough to uprightly confess your guilt. 

But with the confession of guilt, the whole matter is not at an 
end, for the struggle continues. The unclean spirit who has been 
cast out of the soul returns, and if alone he cannot accomplish his 
purpose, he goes and takes other evil spirits more wicked than him- 
self along. It is then of the utmost importance that we do not 
relapse into sin, for the last state of a man relapsing into sin becomes 
worse than the first. But we will also be victorious in these new 
battles, if we declare ourselves decidedly in favor of Jesus Christ. 
The reckless living for the day without any high principles must 
stop. True liberty and true life are enjoyed only by those who 
resolutely receive the word and law of God and keep it with a pure 
heart. He only will be victorious in the future, who wholeheartedly 
and decidedly adheres to the great Victor over Satan and hell, Jesus 
Christ, and follows His standard. But he who wavers, who weakly 
and faintheartedly stands aside will not avoid defeat, because he is 
not with Christ, even though he may not altogether have gone over 
to the standard of Satan. 

To-day’s epistle tells us what we must avoid. If the sinful com- 
pany and the proximate occasion of sin are not avoided, if the race- 
suicidal profanation of the family life and of the conjugal bed do 
not cease, and insane avarice does not give way to the care for the 
needs of others, then going to confession will do no good, for then 
it would not be a way of penance, but a useless way of the cross, 
such as the impenitent Jews trod with the Saviour. Amen. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


The Easter Duty 
By Tuomas P. PHetan, LL.D. 
“Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat?” (John vi. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christ’s goodness to man. 
IT. The sublimity of the Holy Eucharist. 
III. The devotion of the primitive Christians to the Holy Eucharist. 
IV. The apathy of succeeding generations. 
V. Man’s blindness. 
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In His all embracing love, the Son of God became man, suffered 
excruciating torments, died on the cross, that His children might 
be saved from eternal perdition and might enjoy the delights of 
heaven. By His sacrifice on Calvary, full and complete satisfaction 
was offered for sin, Heaven was once more opened to the human 
family and man restored to his former position as a child of God 
and heir to eternal bliss. However, with His all seeing knowledge, 
He understood man’s weakness, his proneness to sin, his need of 
spiritual strength. So, on His last night on earth, He gathered His 
faithful messengers around Him, and taking the bread and wine 
changed it into His adorable Body and Precious Blood. As cor- 
poral food sustains the body and enables it to perform physical exer- 
tions, so the Holy Eucharist strengthens the soul against the mani- 
fold temptations which assail it, and enable it to fulfil its obligations 
in the spiritual order. “Do this for a commemoration of me,” were 
His words of command to His apostles. He raised them to the 
dignity of the priesthood, commissioned them to offer up the ador- 
able Sacrifice and bade them distribute the Bread of Life, that all 
men, even to the consummation of the world, might attend His 
Banquet and partake of His Body and Blood. 

In words the sweetest and tenderest He pleads with His brethren 
to approach the Holy Table and to enjoy the heavenly Banquet. 
“Come to me, all you that labor and are burdened and I will refresh 
you” (Matt. xi. 28). “The bread that I will give you, is my flesh 
for the life of the world” (John vi. 52). “He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood, abideth in me, and I in him” (John vi. 57). 
The Lord and Master of all things implores poor, weak man, to 
receive the food of immortality! His love is indeed universal! “My 
delight is to be with the children of men” (Prov. viii. 31). Nay, 
He not only pleads, He commands them to receive the Holy Eu- 
charist. “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 
blood, you shall not have life in you” (John vi. 54). The God of 
Heaven and earth, before whom the angels and archangels bow in 
humble adoration, and the saints and the just stand in holy awe, 
entreats His creatures to receive His Body and Blood, that He may 
confer on them everlasting life! “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life; and I will raise him up in 
the last day’ (John vi. 55). A foretaste of Heaven in this life, 
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Heaven itself in the next, are the rewards promised by the Saviour 
to all who partake of the Heavenly Banquet. 

The saints of the infant Church fully understood the wondrous 
boon that Christ had bestowed on His children. Daily they received 
the Bread of Heaven; “And continuing daily., with one accord in the 
temple, and breaking bread from house :to house, they took thew 
meat with gladness and simplicity” (Acts ii. 46). It was a period 
of persecution. Christianity was a proscribed religion; it was not 
a nation but a sect; it enjoyed no protection under the Roman law; 
its followers were enemies of the State; the sword was ever sus- 
pended over their devoted heads. To-day might be their last on 
earth; to-morrow might bring the wild beasts, the savage gladiators, 
the bloodstained arena, the executioner’s sharp sword. In the Cata- 
combs, in caves in the earth, in dark forests, in secluded spots, they 
met to assist at the Holy Sacrifice and to receive the Bread of Angels, 
to strengthen them for the dread ordeal and to make them true 
soldiers of Christ. In those dark hours they enjoyed a blessed privi- 
lege. They were allowed to bring the Sacred Species to their homes, 
to communicate themselves in moments of danger. To the con- 
fessor in prison, to the martyr awaiting his crown, the faithful bore 
the Bread of Life, to be their armor against the fiery darts of tempta- 
tion. In the vast desert of paganism which engulfed the world, their 
only nourishment was the Heavenly Manna. Every worshipper 
received the Body and Blood of Christ. It was their only solace in 
this vale of tears. 

When the clouds of persecution were dissipated, and the sunshine 
of peace illumined the skies, weak and sinful man forgot God’s 
bounty, and frequently neglected to receive the Sacrament of Grace. 
Even in the primitive days abuses arose, and St. Paul rebuked the 
Corinthians for their excesses (I Cor. xi). As the centuries rolled 
by, and Christianity was more fully established, the ardent charity 
that burned in the hearts of the early Christians abated, and the 
Church was obliged to frame stringent laws obliging every member 
to receive Holy Communion at Christmas, Easter and Pentecost, 
under penalty of exclusion from the Church. The invasion of the 
northern hordes, the incursion of the Saracens, constant wars and 
racial jealousies, further devastated the vineyard of the Lord, and 
weaned some of its children from the ancient customs. The Fourth 
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Council of Lateran (1215) therefore decreed, that all the faithful 
must confess their sins and receive Holy Communion once a year 
at Easter, or forfeit membership in the Church. The so-called re- 
formers of the sixteenth century rejected the Mass, decided the real 
Presence of the Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, thus weakening the 
faith of vacillating Catholics. To settle the many disputes, to fix 
firmly forever the obligations of the children of the Church, the 
Council of Trent declared: “If any one denies that all the faithful 
are bound each year at least at Easter to receive Holy Communion, 
let him be anathema.” 

The civil intrigues and political disorders of the pseudo reformers 
were superseded by insidious attacks and covert accusations during 
the succeeding centuries. False philosophies inveighed against what 
they called mediaeval superstitions and useless dogmatism and by 
their arguments propagated atheism, materialism and indifference. 
The Mass and the Holy Eucharist were especially derided and 
attacked. Some among the children of the Faith, deluded by these 
specious suggestions, cried out with the Jews of old: “This saying 
is hard, and who can hear it?” And like their prototypes they “went 
back and walked no more with Him.” Others, under the guise of 
humility, and the urgings of incompetent leaders, deemed themselves 
unworthy to approach the Altar of God, neglected Mass and 
refrained from receiving Holy Communion. Other some, distracted 
by and engrossed in worldly pursuits, became careless and endeav- 
ored to palliate their neglect by asking: “Pray hold me excused.” 
To all classes the Church responded in the words of Christ: “Except 
you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, you shall 
not have life in you” (John vi. 54). And furthermore she reminded 
them of their obligation in the language of the Council of Trent 
that: “Every Catholic must receive Holy Communion during the 
Faster time, in order to retain his membership in the Church of 
Christ.” 

That Christians would willingly and culpably absent themselves 
from this Sacred Banquet is almost incredible. That the Church 
should be forced to frame legislation, compelling them to receive 
Holy Communion at least once a year, seems inexplicable. The 
Jews hardened their hearts against Christ and crucified Him. They 
were sinners against the light. The reformers, to justify their ex- 
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cesses and to lull their guilty consciences, slew, in the hearts of their 
followers, the Christ of the Holy Eucharist. The Catholic, who 
neglects to receive the Body and Blood of Christ, except under com- 
pulsion, must be dull of soul and weak in faith, when the Eucharist 
has lost its savor for him. He who would maintain that the body 
could exist and thrive without corporal food, would be regarded as 
a consummate fool, worthy only of supreme contempt. Yet, even in 
a greater degree, the soul needs spiritual food to live and grow in 
holiness. The Jews, in the desert, murmured against God and 
Moses: “Why didst thou bring us out of Egypt, to die in the wilder- 
ness? There is no bread, nor have we any water. Our soul now 
loatheth this very light bread” (Num. xxi. 5). The heavenly sent 
manna had become distasteful and they longed for the flesh pots of 
Egypt. In like manner, some Christians turn from the Bread of 
Angels because it has become insipid to them and murmur against 
the Lord. They long for the sinful and fleeting pleasures of life, 
and seem willing to barter their eternal inheritance for the proverbial 
mess of pottage. God offered the Israelites the Promised Land, 
flowing with milk and honey. Christ promises His children the 
eternal delights of Heaven. “Yor fathers did eat manna and are 
dead,” He said to the Jews. “Jf any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever,’ He admonishes Christians (John vi. 59). “Will 
you also go away?” He asked the apostles, when all others were 
deserting Him. And Simon Peter in his sublime faith replied: 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life” 
(John vi. 68, 69). Throughout the ages the Saviour pleads with 
His children to partake of the Divine Banquet, the source of 
Heaven’s choicest gifts, the center of everlasting life, and immutable 
truth. And the faithful Christian, hearing His voice, should re- 
spond with the humility of the Prince of the Apostles: “Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life” (John 


vi. 68, 69). 








PASSION SUNDAY 
Carrying of the Cross 


By S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“Jesus said to all: If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his Cross daily, and follow Me” (Luke ix. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. Passiontide is a sacred season. 
1. Precept “Take up Cross, etc.” illustrated by Simon of 
Cyrene. 
A. Procession to Calvary. 
B. Simon: His gradual change of disposition. 
2. Significant fact: Simon’s assistance, the only relief in the 
Passion: meant to make “text” easier. 
3. Natural and Supernatural view of Cross. Cross made 
sweet through Jesus’ example. 
4. Our occupation during Passiontide. Concluding prayer. 


During Lent we have been pondering over stern facts, severe 
thoughts. Evil has entered in to mar God’s beautiful creation. You 
have considered the past and wish to make reparation for sin. You 
have swept your consciences to discover and root out bad habits. 
You have thought of Duty, of various duties. By themselves Duty 
and Mortification are harsh-sounding terms. They become easy and 
sweet only when referred to the Personality of Our Lord. We 
serve a kind and encouraging Master. Fix your minds now par- 
ticularly upon Him. All Lent with its searching thoughts leads up 
to the Passiontide, the sacred season we enter to-day. The ex- 
planation of this Vale of Tears, with its rough pathways of sorrow 
and anxiety, is found when with hearts of love we gaze upon Jesus 
leading the way, carrying His Cross. Since that first Passiontide 
all distress has breathed the fragrance of the Cross of Christ. We 
know its purpose: to deepen character, to purify, to draw us nearer 
to Our Lord. This most holy season, coming but once a year, will 
pass quickly. Let us ask Our Lord that we may seize an oppor- 
tunity so fruitful in grace and enter with Him into the sacredness 
of these few days. 

I. Our Lord uttered a command of vital importance. He said 
to all and each: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his Cross daily, and follow Me.” This badge 
constantly worn, is the mark of His discipleship. How can we bring 
home the idea to our hearts and minds? Follow along the wa 
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dolorosa, the Way of the Cross. Consider Simon of Cyrene as an 
easy illustration of our holy task. 

Imagine the scene in your own way. ‘The solemn procession. 
The Roman soldier on horse-back leading, carrying aloft the derisive 
scroll of condemnation—“The King of the Jews.” The cohort of 
soldiery that had mocked Our Lord. The groups of priests, exultant 
in their hatred. The rabble that followed with excited but confused 
minds. The central figure: Jesus: exhausted with physical pain, 
with anguish of mind. Tradition tells that He had just met His 
own good Mother, and had already fallen on His journey. Thus 
in the afternoon the cavalcade wended its way towards the Hill of 
Calvary. It was not far; but anxiety was already disturbing the 
passions of the brutal enemies of Jesus. They were bent upon the 
worst. Nothing would satisfy their vengeance but that He should 
hang upon the Cross, the spectacle of an accursed outcast, the object 
of execration to the world. And yet, it would seem that they were 
likely to be balked of their dire expectation, for the strength of 
Jesus was exhausted; His vital powers were fast ebbing away. 

At this moment there came in the opposite direction, from the 
country, a strong peasant laborer. He was well known to the early 
Church—the father of Alexander and Rufus; he is loved by us 
ever since. The priests took counsel together. Something must be 
done, and done immediately. Themselves, they would not be asso- 
ciated with a criminal; perhaps the soldiers, too, would have refused 
with disdain any help. Therefore they commandeered Simon of 
Cyrene to carry the Cross of Jesus. We do not know his thoughts 
but we may guess, for human nature is ever the same when con- 
fronted with the Cross, and Simon is a type of us who meet suffer- 
ing quailing and shrinking. This at first, but, we may hope, after- 
wards submitting, accepting, at length submitting with joy. 

We may imagine that at first Simon was very indignant. He, a 
Jew, a free citizen; yet compelled, and compelled to assist a notorious 
malefactor, one solemnly condemned by the priests and leaders of 
Israel, one condemned for blasphemy against God. It seemed out- 
rageous that he, respectable and free, should be obliged to do such a 
task. His nature loathed the situation. Nevertheless, opposition 
was useless. He must be sensible and make a virtue of necessity. 

Next we may imagine that he stood and looked. He looked upon 
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Jesus. What was Our Lord like? Not entirely could He hide the 
Divine Majesty which was His own. By nature He was the “fairest 
of the sons of men”; His was a perfect manhood. But alas! now 
His garment was befouled; through its rents was visible His lacer- 
ated flesh. His feet were wounded. His arms, His hands, be- 
smirched with blood. His form, bowed down under the weight of 
the tree. And His face, bruised; His beard matted with filth; His 
head encircled with the cruel thorns piercing deeply. “We looked 
upon Him,” said Isaias in vision, “and esteemed Him not: there 
was no comeliness in Him: a worm and no man: as a sheep led to 
the slaughter: an outcast, upon Whom was laid the iniquities of 
us all.” 

Simon gazed: he saw: he was moved with the beginnings of 
human sympathy. He stood: Jesus stood; face to face; their eyes 
met. And Simon received an invitation from Jesus. He felt a 
stirring compassion for a fellow human being: his nature no longer 
hardened by indignation but now yielding to help another’s distress. 
With ready step, he took his station behind Our Lord. He lifted, 
he held, he carried the precious burden. 

Simon did not realize all yet: but as he bent his shoulders under 
the weight, as he struggled to bear more of the burden that he might 
relieve Jesus, and if possible support His faltering footsteps, he 
understood more and more. Surely never did Divine Majesty and 
dignity, and real love, so display itself as in these circumstances of 
weakness and infamy. No doubt Our Lord who gave the faith to 
the repentant thief, illuminated Simon’s mind and warmed his heart. 
He was changed. What a few moments ago had been a compulsory 
task became now a privilege of joy. He was carrying his Cross, 
following Our Lord’s footsteps; carrying the very Cross of Christ 
Himself. 

II. Note, my brethren, one significant fact. Our Lord had spared 
Himself no single suffering. His agony in the garden revealed its 
intensity by the sweat of blood. The accusations were even worse 
than that cruel blow upon His face. . During the night He had been 
dragged seven times from court to court. What can we think of 
the scourging, of the crowning? What was yet to come on Cal- 
vary! No one can guess His infinite generosity. Yet one alleviation 
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in the midst of all, so terrible and so various, He allowed Himself 
and welcomed. He invited Simon to relieve Him. 

This is very significant. Our Lord had said to us all: “Unless 
a man carry his Cross and follow My footsteps, he cannot be My 
disciple.” But the crosses we have are so mysterious, so difficult 
to understand, so blind is our mind, that we cannot see that each is 
from His hand. Hence as an easy illustration of His meaning He 
gave us for all time, for us in this generation, the incident you have 
just pictured. All its detail may fix and fire our imagination. It 
is soreal. He, Jesus, God-man actually carrying His Cross. Simon, 
one of ourselves, an ordinary man, perhaps not fervent, actually 
receiving the precious Cross from Him, actually following His 
sacred footsteps, actually bearing the sanctifying burden. 

III. Consider, then, your cross, your daily crosses, in whatsoever 
form. Man’s first thought is that it is imposed by nature, by cir- 
cumstances, by fellow-men. We see first the injustice, the want of 
considerateness ; attention is first taken up with the smart, the grief, 
the anxiety. Let us learn to look again—to look with supernatural 
eyes—behind, above, beyond. It is from Our Lord’s own hand; 
an invitation ; arranged, designed; a mark of His attention; a pledge 
of His love; an honor; bestowed for our sake, to expiate, to purify, 
to deepen character, to make us more Christlike. 

And next, rejoice at Our Lord’s kindness that the Cross, so repug- 
nant to human nature, so difficult to accept, is made easy and sweet 
and attractive, precisely because we see, leading the way, setting the 
example, bearing a burden heavier than ours, the figure of Jesus. 
Our hearts are enkindled by so undeniable a proof of His love; our 
minds become convinced of His sympathy; our wills steadfast to 
share with Him and follow. 

IV. Our one occupation during this short and sacred season, in 
our leisure and at our work, at prayer, in the silence of the night, 
should be prayerful thought of Christ’s Passion. Setting right our 
views. Determined not to repine; not even merely to accept; but to 
offer with love and with joy. Compassionating Our Lord in His 
sufferings. Letting ourselves be drawn to Him. For suffering 
accepted with Jesus, and for Jesus, makes us generous, transforms 
us, raises our actions to a white heat of fervor. 

O Jesus, suffering for me to redeem me, to turn me from sinful- 
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ness, make me to hate sin and to avoid its occasions. O tender Heart 
of Jesus, glutted with reproaches, bruised for our sakes, take away 
my: heart of stone, give me a heart of flesh to feel for Thee. Most 
generous Lord, take away my mean selfishness, my shrinking from 
sorrow. Arouse me to constant sympathy for others. O my Sav- 
iour raised upon the Cross, draw me with all things to Thyself! 


LITURGICAL HOMILETICS FOR SUNDAYS 
By Dom Lampert No tte, O.S.B. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


SATAN’s TEMPTATIONS AND Our SAFEGUARDS AGAINST THEM 
“Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert, to be tempted by the devil” 
(Gospel). 
Ever since the time when our mother Eve tried to fasten the blame 
of her sin on the devil, men have often tried to use him in the same 
way. We know that Almighty God will not accept that excuse. 
He has revealed to us the enmity of Satan, his activity and cunning, 
so as to forearm us, and He has in His kindness given us means 
to defend ourselves against him. For that reason He expects us 
to own that every real sin is our own fault. But in order that we 
may not be ignorant of the devil’s devices and not overreached by 
them (II Cor. ii. 11), holy Church in her teaching and practice gives 
us the needful help and instruction how to combat the fiercest and 
most active of our enemies. 


Tue Power oF SATAN 


By the sin of our first parents Satan had become the prince of 
this world (John xii. 21). Man in the state of original or mortal 
sin was at his mercy, for he claimed him as the booty of his victory 
over our father Adam. Until and unless the devil was ejected by 
one stronger than himself, he would not loosen his hold on us, but 
drag us down to hell. But who was to eject him? God was not 
bound to save those, who by rebellion against His dominion had 
made themselves and their children slaves of Satan; and no man 
could deliver himself from a tyrant more powerful than the whole 
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human race living. But in His mercy and pity the good God sent 
His Son to conquer Satan and to deliver us. Although He took 
our human nature the enemy had no claim on the Son of man, who 
was also the Son of God and could say (John xiv. 30): “The 
prince of this world cometh, and in me he hath not anything.” He 
allowed Himself to be tempted by Satan and persecuted by his tools; 
but a few days before His Passion He could assure His disciples of 
His impending victory (John xii. 31): “Now is the judgment of 
the world: now shall the prince of this world be cast out.” This 
victory over Satan and his ejection is continued even now and takes 
place in every soul, which by God’s grace in holy Baptism or Con- 
fession, or even by an act of perfect contrition, is reconciled to God. 

What then remains of Satan’s power over us? He is no longer 
in the soul sanctified by God’s grace, but he can still act upon us 
from outside, and he can use men and the things of this world to 
ensnare us and to enslave us again. He cannot reach our minds 
directly, but he can act upon them through our imagination; in this 
way he can blind the minds, not only of the unbelievers but also of 
Christians. Again he cannot force our will or ensnare it directly, 
but he can act upon it through our passions, stirring up in it all the 
different acts of vice and sin. And our enemy being always watch- 
ful and having gained by experience great knowledge of human 
nature in general, and of ourselves in particular, will always choose 
the weakest spot in our souls to direct his attack against us. In some 
he works upon the concupiscence of the flesh, as he tried with our 
Lord when he saw him hungry; and Saint Paul warns us that he 
may even encourage the practice of the virtue of continency to lead 
to the opposite vice (I Cor. vii. 5). Or, as in our Lord’s second 
temptation, he may try to lead us to sins of pride and vanity; Saint 
Paul distinctly attributes not only the sins of the flesh but also those 
of selfish and proud thoughts to the evil one (Eph. ii. 2, 3). Finally, 
he can stir up the concupiscence of the eyes, i. ¢., the inordinate 
desire for earthly power and possessions. This is expressly stated 
in holy Scripture. We are told by Saint John (xiii. 2) that the devil 
working on the covetousness of Judas put it into that disciple’s heart 
to betray Jesus; and Saint Peter reproving Ananias said to him 
(Acts v. 3): “Why has Satan tempted thy heart, that thou shouldst 
lie to the Holy Ghost, and by fraud keep part of the price of the 
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land?” Our Lord’s third temptation, too, was an attempt to lead 
Him to idolatry through covetousness. Now if Satan tempted even 
our Lord, in whom he had not discovered any weakness, how can we 
expect to be free from his temptation, when by our faults we have 
so often betrayed to him the weak spots in our soul? This thought 
might bring to us the conviction that it is useless to struggle against 
such an enemy, had we not the assurance given us through Saint 
Paul (I Cor. x. 13): “God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that which you are able: but will make also with 
temptation issue, that you may be able to bear it.” These words 
clearly indicate that the Apostle knows of provisions made by God, 
which will enable us to cope with and to overcome by their help all 
temptations. What these means are we must learn from the teach- 
ing and practice of our holy Mother the Church. 


MEANS OF RESISTING THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE DEVIL 


We cannot do better than turn for this purpose first to Saint 
Peter, the first Vicar of Christ on earth. He exhorts us every 
evening at the Office of Compline: “Be sober and watch: because 
your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about, seeking 
whom he may devour; whom resist ye, strong in faith” (1 Peter 
v.8). 1.—Be sober and watch means: Be moderate in eating and 
drinking and in all bodily pleasures; for not only wine and strong 
drink open to Satan the road into our soul, but also surfeiting which 
overcharges the heart (Luke xxi. 34), and makes us unfit for 
spiritual warfare and for watchfulness. For this reason Holy 
Church binds us during Lent to abstinence and fasting according to 
our capacity. She is also prepared to bless our food, so that we 
may be assisted in our practice of moderation by her powerful 
prayers, which are inspired by the Holy Spirit. Again she reminds 
us during Lent to watch and to pray more than usual; for when the 
evil spirit sees that we make special efforts to resist him, he will be 
all the more active in attacking us and surprising us in our unguarded 
moments. Therefore special services, sermons and devotions are 
arranged during this holy season, so that we should be able, in our 
thoughts and desires, to keep near to our Lord, and not to be de- 
ceived by the father of lies and his false prophets (John viii. 14). 
We are to watch all the more carefully because, as Saint Paul tells 
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us, the wicked spirit sometimes clothes himself in disguise of an 
angel of light (II. Cor. xi. 14) stimulating us to perform good 
works with indiscretion or even from the motive of pride. For 
this reason the exorcist, who receives power to cast out demons 
from the bodies of men, is reminded at his ordination, that he has a 
still more important duty, viz., to keep out from his mind and body 
all uncleanness and wickedness, and so first to overcome Satan in 
himself. And when the deacon is ordained, and placed in dignity 
next to the priest, the bishop says to him the sacramental words: 
“Receive the Holy Ghost for thy strengthening, and for resisting 
the devil and his temptations.” 

This reminds us of the final words of Saint Peter’s exhortation: 
“Whom resist ye, strong in faith.” Every act that includes the 
practice of faith is a useful weapon in the struggle against our 
principal enemy; not only the Holy Sacraments and Mass, prayer 
and holy reading, but also the sacramentals of the Church. The 
devil hates the Sign of the Cross, for it reminds him of his great 
defeat; he dislikes the holy water and everything that has been 
blessed and sprinkled with it, for it carries with it the exorcisms and 
the prayers of the Church, against whom his power will never pre- 
vail (Matt. xvi. 18). Saint Paul describes to us in the most 
graphic and realistic way the armor with which we are supplied for 
our struggle (Eph. vi. 14, ss.): “Stand therefore having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of justice, 
and your feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace: in 
all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith you may be able to 
extinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked one. And take unto 
you the helmet of salvation and the sword of the spirit, which ts the 
word of God. By all prayer and supplication praying at all times 
in the spirit.” What a wonderful outfit for our spiritual warfare, 
supplied to us by the good God! 

You may say: Yes, this is all quite true and wonderful; but my 
sad experience teaches me that I forget all these helps at the time 
when I need them most. To this I answer: Do you not know of 
any one who is willing and even anxious to warn you and help you 
in the time of need? The devil himself in the Gospel to-day unin- 
tentionally reminds us of that candid and faithful friend: “He has 
given his angels charge over thee.’ Who is more suitable to help 
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us in the struggle against the wicked angels than our Guardian 
Angel? He is intensely interested in our welfare, and cares more 
for our salvation than we do ourselves. He has long ago, together 
with Saint Michael, fought against Satan, and helped to overcome 
and cast down the rebellious spirits. Let us renew and stir up to-day 
our devotion to him. He will not only warn, encourage and help 
us by his own powers; but he will by his intercession also procure 
all that is needful to gain during our lives and in the hour of our 
death that victory, which is typified in the Gospel to-day, by the vic- 
tory over Satan through our Lord, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


Our Lorp’s GLory AND Passion; BoTH REPRESENTED IN HOLy 
Mass 


“He was transfigured before them” (Gospel). 


We can easily understand why our Lord wanted to show His glory 
to Saints Peter, James and John; for they were the disciples who 
afterwards would in a special manner be witnesses of His agony 
in the garden; and this vision was to prepare them for it, and to 
reassure them when they saw Him in the hands of His enemies. 
Saint Luke in his Gospel tells us, that Moses and Elias were speaking 
to Him of His coming death in Jerusalem (ix. 31). And Jesus 
Himself, descending from the mountain, referred to His death, 
when He charged the disciples to keep this vision a secret until after 
His Resurrection. 


Our Lorp’s GLorRY 


Holy Church in reading this Gospel to us early in Lent has a pur- 
pose similar to that of her Divine Master. Whilst encouraging us 
to meditate on the details of the Passion she does not want us to 
forget that Christ is the true Son of God and the splendor of the 
Father. Although He hid His glory on earth, it was always present 
in His soul; and it would have regularly transpired through His 
Body as on the mountain, had He not restrained it until He could 
claim it permanently, as a reward of His earthly work and suffer- 
ings. For it was according to the eternal wisdom of God that even 
He should not enter His glory without suffering (Luke xxiv. 26) ; 
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He also would not promise to the mother of James and John places 
for her sons at His right and left in His kingdom until they had 
drunk His chalice (Math. xx. 22). The vision on the mountain 
brought no heavenly inhabitants down to the earth; no angel 
appeared ; the body of Moses was then not in permanent glory, and 
Elias was still in his mortal body, although removed from the earth 
in a miraculous way. All was transient; for we are not even told 
that afterwards there appeared around the countenance of our Lord 
a bright halo, as was seen round the face of Moses in the desert 
when he came down from the mountain, after he had been in con- 
versation with the Lord (Exod. xxxiv. 29). In spite of this tran- 
sient character of the vision Saint Peter was not only enraptured at 
the time, but he remembered it faithfully to the end of his life 
(II Peter i. 16). | 


Saint John, the third witness of that vision, may be considered 
more favored, inasmuch as he was allowed later on to behold the 
full and permanent glory of our Lord in Heaven (Apoc. iv). He 
saw there the throne of the Lamb, Who was killed, yet liveth; He 
was surrounded by thousands and thousands of angels; near Him 
were the thrones of the twenty-four crowned ancients, and before 
him a great multitude of saints. And when the Lamb had opened 
the book the ancients put down their crowns; and all the angels and 
saints fell on their faces in deep adoration, just as the three apostles 
had done on the mountain when they heard the voice of the heavenly 
Father. 


Our Lorp’s PAssION 


The two visions of our Lord’s glory remind us by way of contrast 
of another mountain and a scene of an entirely different character. 
It is the scene of Calvary on Good Friday. What a difference! The 
central figure is indeed the same; it is the Lamb of God, about to 
take away the sins of the world. There is no light or glory, but the 
densest darkness and the most awful suffering; no snow white gar- 
ments, for they have been divided between the soldiers; no face 
shining like the sun, but covered with blood and bruises; no saints 
at His right and left, only two criminals; before Him only a few 
loving friends and adoring subjects, but large crowds of mocking 
enemies. There are indeed more than twelve legions of angels ready 
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to quench His thirst as they had appeased His hunger after the long 
fast in the desert, but they are not permitted to appear; they would 
consider themselves privileged were they allowed to console Him, 
as one of them had done the night before, but divine justice has 
decreed that He should suffer the utmost dereliction; they would be 
delighted to take Him down from the cross and proclaim His glory, 
but they are ordered to keep silent. They and a few favored souls 
know that in spite of all these inglorious circumstances Christ is 
still the Lord of glory, the King of Heaven and earth, but that for a 
time He has renounced the external manifestation of His dignity, 
in order to make us understand God’s love for us, to save us, and 
to make us partakers of his everlasting glory. 


Hoty Mass For Us A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE VISION OF TABOR, 
HEAVEN AND CALVARY 


We sometimes think we should love and serve our Lord better 
if we had seen Him in His glory, or if we had witnessed His sac- 
rifice on Calvary. Well, Saints Peter and James were on Mount 
Tabor, yet they had not the courage to go to Calvary; would you and 
I have been more faithful to our Divine Master? Again there were 
many people on Calvary, but how many of them benefited much by 
the horrible and yet so sacred scene? Many of those who went 
away striking their breasts did so out of sheer fright, although some 
of them may have been prepared for receiving faith and baptism 
on the first Whitsunday. No, dear brethren, it is not the scenes 
which help us, but our utilizing the means of grace. Our loving 
Saviour has given us a means of grace, containing both the visions 
of His glory and the memory of His Passion: not as a mere 
reminder but as a present reality. It is the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. If we attend it with the proper dispositions we can obtain 
the same graces as if we had been on Tabor or Calvary, or if we 
had been vouchsafed a vision of Heaven. 

Holy Mass brings to us the elements of the vision on Mount 
Tabor. Mount Tabor belongs to this perishable world; in the same 
way, when in Holy Mass we have experienced heavenly consolations 
we shall afterwards have to descend again to our ordinary daily 
duties. At Holy Mass we also have the Law and the Prophets by 
their inspired writings, not only those of the Old, but also those of 
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the New Testament, for they are read to us for our instruction. 
Above all we have the real Presence of Our Blessed Lord, not only 
His glorious soul but even His glorious body, although not visible 
to our bodily eyes but to the vision of our Faith. 

Holy Mass brings down to us the glory of Heaven, although 
visible only to the eyes of Faith. The Lamb of God, with the full 
power and splendor of His Divinity and glorified humanity, comes 
upon our altar. The angels and saints adore the sacred Host in 
the same way as they worship the Victim on the throne of Heaven. 
The end of the Preface and the Sanctus remind us of the fact that 
all the choirs of angels are at one with us in the worship of the God 
made man. The twenty-four crowned ancients, too, are represented 
in the names of the twelve apostles and the twelve martyrs which 
are mentioned in the Canon of the Mass before the Consecration. 
Thus to the Christian of simple faith Heaven is opened at every 
Holy Mass. 

It is not difficult to understand that for us during Mass the altar 
becomes a real Calvary. Our Lord is invisibly present in His glori- 
ous body bearing the marks of His wounds; the double Consecration, 
the many Signs of the Cross, so many prayers express this truth in 
a way that no one can misunderstand. The practical question is: 
How can we gain at Holy Mass the same benefits which we might 
have gained if we had been vouchsafed the vision of Tabor or 
Heaven, or if we had been on Calvary on the first Good Friday? 
It is clear that we must not imitate our Lord’s enemies and we per- 
haps think it too difficult to imitate our Blessed Lady or the adoring 
angels and saints in Heaven. But there were on Calvary other people 
whose example is within the reach of our capacity. There is the 
good thief, sorry for his sins, full of faith and confidence in our 
Lord, very patient and ready to accept his terrible death in atone- 
ment for his sins; he is worth imitating, for he received the promise 
that he would be free from purgatory, and would enter Paradise 
on that very day and Heaven in company with our Saviour on 
Ascension day. There is Saint Mary Magdalen, whose sins had 
long been pardoned on account of her great love, but who is pene- 
trated by the conviction that she can never do enough for her merci- 
ful Saviour. There are Saint John and the holy women who had 
never offended God seriously, who had served their Master with 
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unselfish devotion, and who remained His faithful friends even 
beyond the grave; in return for their fidelity they were privileged 
to see the risen Saviour before He appeared to the apostles. 

If during Lent we hear Holy Mass with the disposition of our 
Lord’s friends who stood under the cross He will give us grace 
and strength to imitate, in our humble way, His own example in 
our daily lives. By our patience, obedience, charity and meekness 
we shall in some manner share His Passion, and so become also 
partakers of His glory. This is the promise made to us by Saint 
Paul (Rom. vii. 17). And no words would encourage us more to 
the sharing of our Lord’s sufferings than those which he adds: 
“For I reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory. to come, that shall be revealed in us.” 
Whilst, therefore, we try to think of and to imitate our Lord’s Pas- 
sion let us not forget, that the reward for it is meant to be ever- 
lasting glory. Amen. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


Our BLEssep Lapy THE MODEL oF PRACTICAL FAITH 
“Blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it” (Gospel). 


It might appear to a superficial reader that our Lord did not fully 
approve of the praise, bestowed by an enthusiastic mother upon His 
own holy Virgin Mother. This is not the view of Holy Church; 
for the last two sentences of to-day’s Gospel are read several times 
in the Masses in honor of our Blessed Lady. Our Lord obviously 
wants us to understand that she is more blessed on account of her 
perfect faith than on account of her natural motherhood. This is 
in accordance with the testimony of the holy Gospels. Saint Eliza- 
beth, inspired by the Holy Ghost greeted her as the blessed amongst 
women, and then added: “Blessed art thou that hast believed, 
because those things shall be accomplished that were spoken to thee 
by the Lord” (Luke i. 45). And Saint Luke tells us that she not 
only heard Our Lord’s words that he must be about his Father's 
business, but that she kept all these words in her heart (II. 51). 
It is a great consolation for us to know this; for we could not become 
sharers of her natural relationship with our Lord, but we can at 
least attempt to imitate the faith of Our Blessed Lady. 
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PRACTICAL FAITH DEMANDS PERFECT OBEDIENCE 


We all know that faith is a supernatural gift of God which enables 
us to believe without doubting whatever God has revealed; and we 
as Catholics realize that we can easily know what to believe from 
the teaching of Christ’s infallible Church; we also know that we 
have received this capacity to believe in Holy Baptism. There ought 
to be no difficulty for us in making acts of perfect faith, and in 
accepting all the sacred truths proposed to us by Holy Church. Our 
difficulty lies in the translation of the faith into our daily lives. 
Faith must be the foundation of our conduct and its guiding prin- 
ciple. Faith alone does not save us; for there are lost souls and 
demons in hell who still believe (James ii. 19), without obtaining 
the end for which it was given them, viz., Life everlasting 
(I Peter i. 9). 

Practical faith means prompt obedience to God’s will. When that 
is known to us we have no right to ask “Why?” When we are 
out to do God’s work which is the lip of faith (John vi. 29), it is 
not our business to know the reason why; but we are to use our 
reason in finding out in what way we can best carry out the divine 
will. Faith is therefore no enslavement of the mind, but rather an 
opportunity of cooperating with the great God in His most sublime 
work, 1. e., the sanctification of the world. This submission of 
intellect to another guiding mind happens every day in the world in 
highly technical and scientific concerns; yet no one cries out against 
any degradation implied in such submission. Our Lady practiced 
her faith by her perfect obedience. The fact that, at the time of the 
greatest surprise and at the message of her greatest exaltation, she 
could find the humble words: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it done to me according to thy word”—shows most clearly the 
habitual attitude of her mind at all times. So we can understand 
her willing obedience to the law of purification, although she knew 
that there was nothing to purify in her; and that her Son needed 
no legal sanctification, nor a substituted victim, as He Himself was 
the lamb to be offered for the sins of the world. She obeyed 
promptly the command to flee to Egypt communicated to her by 
Saint Joseph; and when for the safety of the divine Infant he 
decided to live in the ill famed Nazareth she accepted it as God’s 
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will. Here we have examples of faith and obedience, doing not the 
things which we like but the things which God likes. 


FaitH Propuces IMPERTURBABLE PATIENCE 


This character of submission contained in faith appears still more 
prominently in the patient bearing of adversities. The accepting of 
the will of God by faith is in most cases painful to our human 
nature; the Word of God becomes then, according to Saint Paul 
(Hebr. iv. 12) more piercing than any two-edged sword. This 
must not surprise us, for Christ Himself told us that He brought 
the sword of painful preparation and the cross (Matt. x. 34). And 
we know how Our Blessed Lady suffered the sword and the cross in 
her heart with the most imperturbable patience; because she was 
deeply anchored in faith, and she shared most closely the sentiments 
and sufferings of her Son. Look upon her on Calvary. No mother 
ever could love her son more than she did, for He was the most 
perfect of sons and He was her God. She saw Him treated worse 
than any criminal; she heard Him insulted by the very people who 
ought to have proclaimed His royalty and divinity; she saw Him 
suffer in body and soul without help or comfort from God or man. 
Yet there she stood; for as the faith of her father Abraham had 
moved him to prepare all for the ‘sacrificing of his only son; so her 
faith and obedience to God’s will restrained her from giving com- 
fort to her suffering Son, her lips from uttering appeals for mercy 
or words of reproach, and her countenance from any sign of just 
anger and resentment against His torturers. The only expression 
of her countenance was that of patient pity, both for her son, and 
for His enemies. What a faith, that could inspire such heroic 
patience, which justly earned for her the title: Queen of Martyrs. 
And what was the reason for this practical faith? She knew that 
the good God does permit temporal evil, because He can and will 
produce supernatural good out of it; He even permits the sinner 
to live and to continue his course, because He wants to give him 
time and opportunity and more grace for his conversion and salva- 
tion. Let us keep this truth in mind when we suffer tribulations 
and misfortunes, or endure hardships and persecutions through 
misunderstandings or even the ill will of others; in order that in the 
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words of Saint Peter (i. 7, 9) “the trial of your faith (much more 
precious than gold which 1s tried by the fire) may be found unto 
praise and glory and honor at the appearing of Jesus Christ... 
whom now... though you see him not, you believe: and believing 
shall rejoice with joy. unspeakable and glorified.” 


FaitrH LEADING TO UNSHAKEN CONFIDENCE 


The words of the Prince of the Apostles point out to us another 
quality of practical faith, viz., unshaken confidence in the promises 
of God. He has given them to us to strengthen and encourage us 
in our obedience and patience; for He knows that our human nature 
must see some advantages of her hardships, however distant they 
may appear. We see that strong confidence in God’s word in the 
conduct of our Blessed Lady between our Lord’s death and His 
resurrection. It is remarkable that our Lord’s enemies remembered 
the prophecy of His resurrection; and that on the other hand the 
news of it brought to the disciples frightened them (Luke xxiv. 22) ; 
so little did they think of its possibility. What was our Blessed 
Lady’s attitude? Did it ever strike you, that although she was 
undoubtedly in the company of the holy women, she did not go 
with them on Easter morning to anoint His dead body. That her 
friends did not press her we can understand; that she did not dis- 
suade them from their intended errand of charity is also obvious. 
But why did she not volunteer to go with them? There is a very 
simple answer to this question, viz., that she firmly and fully believed 
in His Resurrection. Hers was that perfect faith of which our 
Lord said (John xx. 29): “Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and have believed.” Her strong practical faith was undoubtedly the 
chief reason why she had to stay on earth after our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion. We cannot doubt that she was eminently fit for Heaven; but 
she was still needed for the infant Church, to be as it were, the 
nursing Mother of its living faith. It is true the preaching and 
spreading of faith belonged not to her, but to the apostles; but on 
the other hand no one was as perfect as she was in the practice of it. 
In this sense she became the Queen of the Apostles, showing to them 
the example of that perfect obedience, imperturbable patience and 
unshaken confidence which can only spring from a faith that pene- 
trates and guides the whole life. We, too, have her example as 
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our model; but whence can we get the grace and strength to imitate 
it? If we asked our Lady she would repeat the only command of 
hers recorded in the Gospels: “Whatever he tells you, do ye” (John 
ii. 5). And what does Our Lord want us to do when we feel weak 
and burdened? He says: “Come to me.’ And the Prophet 
encourages us, saying (Isa. xii. 3): “You shall draw waters with 
joy from the fountains of the Saviour.’ Where are these living 
waters to be found? Surely in our Lord, who makes Himself 
present amongst us daily in Holy Mass and Communion. 

Holy Mass is prominently the mystery of faith and therefore emi- 
nently fitted to increase it, and to make it practical for our daily 
lives. Our Lord will give us there at the same time the grace for 
and the example of obedience, because He Himself, the great God 
becomes present on the altar in obedience to the words of Consecra- 
tion pronounced by the priest. He will give us not only the grace 
but also the example of patience; for He endures without any sign 
of protestation irreverences and even sacrileges. He increases our 
hope in the eternal reward, for He is there with His glorified body, 
and He has promised (John vi. 55): “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath everlasting life: and I will raise him up in 
the last day.” Let us ask our heavenly Mother that she may help 
us to increase our faith and to imitate hers; and let us humbly turn 
to our Lord asking for an increase of practical faith in works, which 
the father of the possessed boy (Mark ix. 23) addressed to him: 
I do believe, Lord, help my unbelief; help me that I may live by 
faith, and thus be numbered amongst the just and the children of 
thy own holy Mother, the Virgin most faithful. Amen. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


Tue UniryinG EFFECTS OF THE Hoty EUCHARIST 


“Jesus took the loaves; and when he had given thanks, he distributed to them 
that were sat down” (Gospel). 

By reading to us the Gospel of the multiplication of the loaves, 
Holy Church wants to draw our thoughts to a still more wonderful 
bread, which Our Blessed Lord daily multiplies all over the world 
and distributes through the hands of the successors of His disciples. 
The words too: the pasch . . . was near at hand, fit in well 
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with the present season, when the Church urges us to receive our 
holy Paschal Communion. And when we continue to read the sixth 
chapter of the Holy Gospel according to Saint John, from which 
to-day’s lesson is taken, we find the reason Our Lord Himself gave 
for binding us to receive the most holy Sacrament from time to 
time. He says (John vi. 54): “Amen, amen, I say to you: Except 
you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, you shall 
not have life in you’; that is, that life which enables our souls to 
live forever in Heaven, and which will even be communicated to 
our dead and decayed bodies. In order that we may receive our 
Paschal Communion with greater desire and therefore also with 
greater profit, it will be useful for us to consider some of the effects 
which that most holy Sacrament can and ought to have upon our 
souls, 


THE Uniryinc EFFrects on Our Souts As INDIVIDUALS 


The very name of the reception of the Holy Eucharist, Com- 
munion, tells us, that its purpose is to effect a special union with 
Our Blessed Lord, whose Soul and Body and Blood and Divinity 
enter our very body. He does not bring to us the supernatural life; 
that must be there beforehand; for: “Whosoever shall eat this 
bread unworthily eateth judgment to himself” (I Cor. xi. 27, 29). 
Our Lord’s flesh is meat indeed; but meat is destined not for the 
dead to raise them to life, but for the living to maintain their life, 
so that it may not perish by exhaustion. This is the meaning of 
our Lord’s words: You shall not have life in you, i. e., you cannot 
maintain for any length of time the life of grace, especially not when 
your spiritual strength is wasting away in the struggle with the 
enemies of your soul. On the other hand if we receive Him He 
will see to it that that life shall be maintained and strengthened all 
through our lives, so that it may entitle us to eternal glory as our 
Lord promised, saying: “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, hath life eternal: and I will raise him up on the last day” 
(John vi. 55). But He also speaks of a still closer union. In con- 
sequence of the reception of the holy Eucharist He will not only 
come to us, as it were for a short visit; but by a permanent grace 
He will abide in us, even when His sacramental presence has ceased. 
This is surely wonderful and exceeding our boldest expectations. 
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But the full truth of our union with Him is still more marvelous 
and mysterious. That He abides in us is not so difficult to grasp; 
but He says of the devout receiver: He abideth in me, i. e., we are 
to abide in our Lord. This idea of our abiding in Christ is outside 
our ordinary human conceptions. 

To understand we must compare the effects of natural nourishment 
with that of this sacramental food. When we eat bread it nourishes 
us, as far as it is changed into our blood and flesh and bone. The 
dead matter of the bread is made to live in us as part of our living 
body. This is possible because the vital forces of the body have the 
natural power to overcome, as it were, the dead weight of the bread, 
and to raise it up to the higher grade of life. Now in the Holy 
Eucharist the forces of our natural and supernatural life meet with 
the supernatural vitality of the living, glorious Soul and Body of 
the Son of God. Is it likely or of any use, that these immortal and 
overwhelming powers could or should be degraded down even to the 
standard of our own weak and perishable supernatural life? That 
cannot and will not be. On the contrary the overwhelming vital 
powers hidden in the Holy Eucharist have a similar but exalted 
effect on our souls as the vital powers of our body have on the 
inferior powers of the bread; our souls, whilst still remaining sepa- 
rately existing creatures, are meant to be absorbed and amalgamated 
to the mystical body of our Lord; thus in a spiritual and supernatural 
way we are to become in the words of Saint Paul (Eph. v. 30) 
“of his flesh and of his bones.” If we realize this we also get an 
inkling of the still more wonderful saying of our Lord (ibid. 58): 
“As I live by the Father, so he that eateth me the same also shall live 
by; me.” The Holy Eucharist is to promote a union between Christ 
and us, which cannot be compared to any other, than that existing 
between the Persons of the Blessed Trinity, a union in the same life, 
which surpasses in closeness and perfection all created unions, In 
order to see more fully the effect of this our union with Christ, we 
must consider ourselves not as individuals, but in comparison with 
the other units of Christ’s mystical body, which is Holy Church. 


Tue Uniryinc Power ON THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH 


All of us were inserted as members into the body of Christ in 
Holy Baptism through sanctifying grace. At the same moment we 
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were also united with the other members by sharing the same Faith, 
the same Hope, the same Charity, all of them being poured out in us 
by Holy Ghost. We remain united in Faith by accepting the same 
infallible teaching ; in Hope by using the same means of grace and 
the same holy Sacrifice. But there is a special means needed for the 
maintenance of Charity, that most sublime virtue but also that most 
tender link which ties us to God and through him to our neighbor. 
As long as that is maintained unbroken we are the children of God 
and have both the supernatural life, as well as faith and hope. The 
tie of charity is the most tender of all, for it is broken by every 
mortal sin against God or our neighbor. It is also more exposed 
to attacks than faith and hope; for human crass selfishness, which 
is directly opposed to and destructive of charity, is apt to rise up 
every moment, and to enter into our dealings with our neighbor; 
yea, even into our thoughts and reading about persons, objects and 
questions locally and temporally most distant from us. Therefore 
we need a means for protecting and strengthening the most neces- 
sary and tender tie of charity. Now according to the holy Doctor 
Saint Thomas (IV. Sent. qu. 12) this work is done particularly by 
the Holy Eucharist. This is also implied by Saint Paul, who puts 
the Holy Eucharist and our mystical union with Christ side by side 
as one and the same thing (I Cor. x. 17). Hesays: “For we being 
many are one bread, one body, all that partake of the same bread.” 
And in order that we may not deceive ourselves by thinking that 
perhaps the same faith and hope might be sufficient to tie us to the 
other members of the Church, he tells us in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (iv. 15, 16) that the mystical body of Christ is compacted, 
joined together, increased and built up by charity; also that this is 
the one same spirit which must quicken the body and each member. 
Now as soon as a member separates itself from any other by the 
loss of charity, 7. e., by a mortally sinful thought, word, deed or 
omission, that member loses immediately its living union with Christ 
and His mystical body and must wither away ; although externally it 
may still cohere with the Church by the profession of faith and the 
partaking in its worship. On the other hand as long as we maintain 
that union, we have in the Holy Eucharist the best means of strength- 
ening the vital contact with Christ our head, and through Him with 
our fellow members. Holy Church, ever mindful of the well-being 
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and the needs of her children, brings this fact home to us by the 
prayer she makes her priests say after the breaking of the Sacred 
Host, as a preparation for Holy Communion: “Lord Jesus Christ, 
who didst say to thine apostles: peace I leave to you, my peace I 
give to you; look not upon my sins, but on the faith of thy Church; 
and vouchsafe to pacify and unite it according to thy will.” What 
is that peaceful union of Christ’s disciples according to His will? 
He Himself tells us (John xi. 17-26) saying to His heavenly Father : 
“That the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them and 
I in them.” So we have our Lord’s own words both at the time of 
this promising the holy Eucharist and after its institution, that He 
comes to us to unite us to Himself and all His living members by 
an increase of Charity. 

The holy season of Lent reminds us not to forget what it cost our 
Lord to become our living bread. The sending of the Manna and 
the multiplication of the breads cost Him no trouble; but it was 
different with the Holy Eucharist. It is a memorial of His Passion; 
and Saint Paul expects us at Holy Communion to show forth the 
death of the Lord (I Cor. xi. 26). The sight of the Sacred Host 
prepared from wheat, brings home to us the memory of the process 
it had to undergo in order to offer the material for the holy Sacrifice; 
and this process is a symbol of the treatment to which our Lord 
had to submit in order to become the food of our souls. He was 
cut off and separated from His people, like wheat in the field from 
its roots, by the judgment of the Highpriests and the shouts of the 
mob; He was ground down by the insults heaped upon Him, so that 
the whiteness of His holiness and virtues appeared all the more 
strikingly ; like flour made into dough. He was soaked by the waters 
of sadness and tribulation ; he was kneaded by the fists of the soldiers 
and executioners; he was baked by the fever heat of His open 
wounds, but still more by His burning desire for our salvation. 
Truly we can ask with the Psalmist: “What shall I render to the 
Lord for all he has rendered to me?” (Ps. cxv. 3). Let our answer 
be the words that follow: “J will take the chalice of salvation and 
invoke the name of the Lord; that by receiving Him worthily and 
frequently He may abide in me and I in Him. Amen.” 
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PASSION SUNDAY 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN ITs RELATION 
TO CHRIST AND THAT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


“Amen, amen, I say to you, before Abraham was made, I am” (Gospel). 


In order to lead the Jews to the knowledge of His Divine Nature, 
our Lord pointed out to them that according to the Law and the 
Prophets of old, the Messiah is a greater Prophet than Jonas, a 
greater king than David, and even older than Abraham. Saint 
Paul in the Epistle to the Hebrews, part of which is read at the 
Mass to-day, carries this idea further, pointing out that He is also 
a greater Highpriest than Aaron, who was chosen by God Himself ; 
and that the sacrifice of the New Testament far surpasses in dignity 
and effect even that most solemn sacrifice of the Old Law which 
the Jewish Highpriest offered once a year, when he was permitted 
to enter the Holy of Holies in order to sprinkle the blood of the 
victim before the Arc of the Covenant (Lev. xvi. 15). 


Tue DiGcNity oF CHRIST’s PRIESTHOOD 


To prove Christ’s prominence as a Priest compared with Aaron, 
Saint Paul quotes the well known words of the Psalm: “Thou art 
a priest for ever, according to the order of Melchisedech” (cix. 4). 
As He is a Priest forever He is greater than any Highpriest; for 
the latter’s office expired at his death and passed on to his successor ; 
while Christ has no successor in His Priesthood because He is the 
only Highpriest of the New Testament, and His sacrifice is as ever- 
lasting as His Holy of Holies, 7. e., Heaven itself, into which He 
entered once for all on Ascension day. The second perfection of 
the Priesthood of Christ as compared to Aaron’s is that He is a 
Priest according to the order of Melchisedech (Hebr. v. 6; vii. 1 ss.). 
When we think of Melchisedech as a type of Christ we usually 
confine ourselves to the fact that he offered bread and wine. But 
bread and wine were also offered by other priests, who were inferior 
to Aaron. No, Saint Paul finds something greater in Melchisedech 
and Christ: Melchisedech blessed Abraham and offered sacrifice for 
him, therefore he was higher than Abraham. Abraham confessed 
his inferiority by giving him tithe, just as the Levites received tithes 
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from the people and gave tithes to the priests, and they in turn gave 
it to the Highpriest. If therefore a priest gave tithe to another he 
confessed himself to be inferior to him. Now Aaron received no 
higher priesthood than that which Abraham, Isaac and Jacob had 
had as heads of their families; therefore Levi, whose tribe received 
the priestly dignity from Jacob, and Aaron who was selected from 
the tribe of Levi as Highpriest for the whole people of Israel, was 
no greater priest than Abraham. Aaron in his father Abraham had 
given tithe to and had acknowledged the higher priesthood of 
Melchisedech. But you may ask: Was not Aaron consecrated by 
Moses, just as our priests and bishops are now consecrated, and 
thereby receive powers which their own fathers never had? To this 
I answer: No; for Aaron and the other priests offered no other 
sacrifices than Abraham, Isaac and Jacob had done; they were only 
delegated as the representatives of the people. Besides Aaron was 
anointed Highpriest by Moses; but Moses himself had received no 
priestly consecration, and his children never became priests like the 
the sons of Aaron, but remained simple Levites. Now Aaron was 
indeed called by God, inasmuch as he was selected to inherit the 
principal priesthood of the chosen people; but his family received it 
through inheritance from him, and none of his successors was per- 
sonally called by God. Why does Saint Paul lay so much stress on 
these things? To make us understand, that the priesthood of old 
was but a shadow of and a preparation for the Priesthood of Christ; 
that it was only temporary ; that it was insufficient to bring about the 
reconciliation of man to God; that it was instituted to make the 
people look for, hope for, and long for a more efficient priesthood 
and sacrifice; the one promised through David, 7. e., the eternal 
priesthood according to the order of Melchisedech. 


Tue Dicnity oF Curist’s SACRIFICE 


The more excellent priesthood coming directly from God was 
needed to cleanse the world from sin. This could not be accom- 
plished by the blood of calves and goats and other animals. As far 
as they brought about any remission of sin it was not by their own 
power, but rather by the faith and hope of the offerer in the coming 
great sacrifice of reconciliation, to be offered by the Messiah, of 
whom the Levites chanted so often in the Psalms. His priesthood 
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was not only to begin with His incarnation and thence to last for 
all times; but it is even from all eternity as Saint Paul points out. 
Our Lord was appointed Priest by the eternal saying of God the 
Father : “Thou art my. Son; this day (1. e., from all eternity) have I 
begotten thee’ (Ps. ii. 7). Therefore the plan of God to save the 
world through the priesthood of His Son is as eternal as God Him- 
self. And as the effects of the one great sacrifice surpass all created 
activities, that priesthgod is really Divine. Our Lord was a Priest 
as the Godman every day of his life. All the cries and tears, the 
prayers and supplications which He offered with such reverence, and 
such pleasing effect to the heavenly Father, were all parts of His 
sacrifice; for in His will He was ready to be disposed of by the 
heavenly Father in any way He pleased. But when the time came 
He was not only the Highpriest offering once for all the great sac- 
rifice of reconciliation, but He had first to die a death more cruel 
than that of the scapegoat ; so that He could on the day of His ascen- 
sion literally carry His own blood into Heaven, the real Holy of 
Holies, and to present it to His heavenly Father, in atonement for 
all the sins of the world. By this the Father was truly appeased; 
for as the glory He received by this sacrifice was greater than the 
dishonor of all the sins of the world, He opened the gate of Heaven, 
which had been locked and barred and bolted ever since the fall of 
Adam, and admitted into glory all the souls that had been waiting 
in limbo. That was the great day of joy for Abraham, and for all 
those who had been close to him in faith and hope and charity. 
What a difference in the effect of our Highpriest’s sacrifice on the 
Cross and that of the slaughtered animals in the Temple. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


But what is the relation of our priesthood to that of the New 
Testament and to the one great Sacrifice of Christ? Compared to 
Christ’s Priesthood it is only a ministry; He is and remains the one 
only Highpriest of the New Testament. The very words of the 
consecration in Holy Mass: This is my body; this is my blood 
bear this out most unmistakably. The Holy Mass produces no new 
reconciliation of mankind with God, nor does it add to our Lord’s 
merits. But it is meant by its own inherent power to have great 
effects on us; to communicate to us God’s forgiveness, and to shower 
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upon us the graces merited by Christ through His sacrifice on 
Calvary. Compared with the priests of old, the dignity of the New 
Testament priesthood is far greater. For although compared with 
Christ they are but His ministers; yet at the same time they are, in 
the same phrase of Saint Paul, the dispensers of the mysteries of 
God (I Cor. iv. 1). They handle the most sacred Body of Christ, 
they pronounce in His name the words of consecration and the 
forms of the sacraments, they use the consecrated oils and vessels. 
For this they need special powers coming through the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders, which is again Christ’s own action through the 
ministry of the bishop. To signify the effects of this sacrament the 
bishop imposes his hands on the candidate, calling down upon him 
the Holy Ghost; he anoints his hands with holy oil, so as to impress 
upon him the holiness of the sacred mysteries he is to handle and to 
distribute to the faithful. And as this dignity is so sublime no one 
has a claim to it on account of his birth, or his learning, or even his 
goodness, but he who is called by God through the lawful authorities 
of the Church; just as Aaron did not appoint himself but was 
selected by God and proclaimed by Moses the divinely appointed 
leader of the people of Israel. 

As on account of its dignity the priesthood carries with it the 
special obligations of charity, self sacrifice and good example, the 
bishops of the Church have the serious obligation of being careful 
in the selection of their priests; Saint Paul cautions Saint Timothy 
in this regard saying (I T. v.22): “Impose not hands lightly upon 
any man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins.” For this reason 
when the bishop imposes the sacred vestments on the newly ordained 
priest he does not address him with words of congratulation, but 
reminds him that the stole, the distinctive priestly garb, is a sign of 
the burden he has undertaken, and that the Mass vestment signifies 
the duty of charity toward all. On account of the serious obligations 
which Holy Church puts on her priests, she expects the faithful to 
offer the fast of the Emberdays, which precede the ordinations, for 
the candidates of the sacred ministry; and as so few of them are 
able to be present at the ordinations she desires them to join her 
in the long supplications at the ordination by saying the Litany of 
the Saints, which is chanted before the giving of the major orders. 

Whilst the faithful enjoy the benefits of our Lord’s great sacrifice 
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and the ministrations of his priests, it is only fair that they should 
as much as possible lighten their burden, by willingly cooperating 
with them, so that they may be able to give an account of the souls 
entrusted to them with joy and not with grief, as Saint Paul exhorts 
the Hebrews (xiii. 17). And when the weakness of human nature 
shows itself in the priest he deserves rather pity than criticism. It 
is almost like blaming Christ, because He did not prevent weak men 
to become His ministers. He could permit it, for He has taken care 
that His holy Sacrifice and the holy sacraments should not depend 
upon the personal holiness of His ministers. Besides this, our judg- 
ment may be at fault like that of the Pharisees concerning Christ 
Himself. As God’s priests have dedicated their life and strength to 
the service of God, it is proper that we should help them in their 
own humble prayers, which they offer to their High Priest, viz., that 
whilst communicating the waters of God’s grace to others they 
may not become dry branches on the tree of life; and that having 
preached to others they themselves should not become castaways 
(I Cor. ix. 27). Let us pray with our priests, that all the pastors 
of the Church, together with the flocks entrusted to them, may arrive 


at everlasting life. Amen. 

















Recent Publications 
“My Book Case” Series: 


Recollections of the Last Four Popes and of Rome in Their 
Times. By Cardinal Wiseman. Net, $1.35. 


A Sister’s Story. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. Translated from 
the French by Emily Bowles. Net, $1.35. (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York.) 


These two new volumes of “My Booxcase” Series present, each 
in its own sphere, an interesting panorama of Europe in the first half 
of the last century. As the recollections of the great English Cardinal 
spanned the years that measured the time from the downfall of Napo- 
leon to the beginning of the Catholic reaction in England, the reader 
will find many interesting sidelights thrown upon the characters who 
occupied the stage of European life during that eventful period. Cardi- 
nal Wiseman was on very intimate terms with the great men of whom 
he wrote, and there is a human touch to his work that adds to the 
charm of his biographies. Pius VII, Leo XII, Pius VIII and Gregory 
XVI are the four Popes of whom the Cardinal has written. It is 
the Pontificate of Pius VII which will probably command the most 
interest, as the struggle of that heroic Pontiff with Napoleon, and the 
genius of his Secretary of State, Cardinal Consalvi, would make an 
interesting story in themselves. The selection of this book is a rather 
happy one in view of the present. Holy Year, as the author describes 
a jubilee in Rome during his own stay in the Eternal City, and gives 
many enchanting views of the city itself. Father Reville hardly exag- 
gerates in his Foreword when he states that “Rome lives in its pages. 
We tread with Wiseman the crest of the Seven Hills.” 

Romance, tragedy and heroic faith, are the burden of “A Sister’s 
Story.” It is the story of the brief career of the young Albert de la 
Feronnays—an intimate friend of the great Montalambert—and his 
bride, Alexandrine d’Alopeus. Mrs. Craven, the sister of Albert, has 
compiled from journals and correspondence this attractive and true 
story, and her own comments and explanations enliven the narrative. 
Though placed by necessity in the whirl of European society, this ideal 
Catholic family seemed ever to live in a world apart. They understood 
fully the hollowness of what society had to offer them and their lives 
were led in the light of that knowledge. One regrets the early death 
of Albert, yet what a touching scene is presented of a true Christian 
death! The reader will follow with keen interest the life of his young 
widow—a convert from Lutheranism—and learn to appreciate how 
nobly trials may be borne. GA. P. 
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De Scripturarum Veritate Juxta Recentiora Ecclesiae Docu- 
menta Disseruit Fr. J. M. Vosté O. P., S. T. Lect. et S. Script. 
Doctor. (Romae, Libreria del Collegio Angelico.) 


Since the books of Holy Scripture were written many centuries ago 
and remain unchanged, whereas human sciences, on the contrary, are 
subject to continual variation, it is inevitable that there should arise 
apparent contradictions between the Bible and science. How often is 
it said in our days that modern discoveries have given the death-blow 
to the old beliefs. Geologists are quoted to show the falsity of the 
account of creation in Genesis; the monuments of Assyria or Babylon 
are said to contradict the Old Testament accounts. In the Protestant 
churches, where formerly the Bible was the last Court of Appeals, these 
difficulties have brought about such a reversal of position that today 
comparatively few Protestants admit the inerrancy of Scriptures even 
in matters purely religious. On the other hand, the solutions and replies 
offered in defense of the Word of God have not always been satis- 
factory, and the Church has felt obliged from time to time to reject 
some of them and to lay down norms for the guidance of Catholics 
in these matters. 

Fr. Vosté, the noted Roman exegete and theologian, in the booklet 
before us, has gathered together the documents containing the recent 
Church declarations on subjects of this kind, and he accompanies the 
texts with clear and solid explanations. It is needless to say that this 
work is most reliable and useful. It would well pay every Professor 
of Scripture to see that all his students are provided with a copy of 
this excellent book. The price in quantities would not exceed 10 cents 
a copy in our money. 

Just as we are finishing this notice, a similar work by the same 
learned author comes into our hands: De Natura et Extensione In- 
spirationis Biblicae Secundum Principia Angelici Doctoris. Such 
treatises are really needed in our days when there is so much con- 
fusion concerning the subjects dealt with and so little time to pore 
over lengthy discussions. Let us hope that the same eminent 
professor will in due time give us more such timely writings on 
other fundamental problems of Scripture study. 


Father Billy. By the Rev. John E. Graham. Price: $1.50. (H. L. 
Kilner & Company, Philadelphia.) 


Lil’ Lady. By Mary T. Waggaman. (The Ave Maria, Notre 
Dame, Ind.) 


“Father Billy” is the story of a simple, kindly priest who brought 
many souls to God by his childlike simplicity and humble piety. Wit 
and humor glisten on every page, and solid Catholic teachings are 
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found in every incident. Old and young, priest and layman will ad- 
mire the sincerity and earnestness of this ideal clergyman and will find 
food for thought in the daily life of the exemplary priest. 

“Lil’ Lady” deals with an old time matrimonial tangle, the marriage 
of a careless Catholic to an unbeliever, and the subsequent loss of 
faith. The children are neglected and only the zeal and perseverance 
of “Father Tom” brings back the erring father and his family to the 
faith of Christ. It is a splendid Catholic story which should instil 
lessons of piety in the heart of every reader, whether juvenile or adult. 


A Manual for Novices. By the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
(Metuchen, N. J.) 


Catechism of the Vows. By Father Peter Cotel, S.J. Price: 
50 cents. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


This interesting work is a treasure trove for every religious. It 
treats of vocations, the novitiate, daily actions, weekly exercises, month- 
ly, quarterly and annual duties. It impresses on the reader the neces- 
sity of cultivating the religious virtues enumerated in its chapters and 
suggests various devotions to aid in the work. It is most appropriately 
dedicated to the “Little Flower.” Although primarily intended for the 
novices of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, every religious will find 
it interesting and consoling. 

The “Catechism of the Vows” is a classic work, having passed 
through twenty-eight editions, and therefore needs no introduction. 
Father Emile Jombart, S. J., has carefully revised the latest edition 
and harmonized it with the Code of Canon Law. The Rev. William 
A. McCabe, S. J., has made a pleasing and accurate translation, pre- 
serving its simplicity and accuracy. Every religious should have a 
copy for reference and guidance. ae 


The Literary Essay in English. By Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C., 
Ph.D. Price: $1.48. (Ginn & Company, Boston, New York.) 


The good nun who has written this masterpiece was well qualified 
for her important task. A successful lecture course at St. Mary’s 
College, where she is Dean of the English Department, and another 
series at the Summer School of Notre Dame University, form the 
ground work of the volume. Her purpose in issuing the treatise is 
to acquaint the student with the masters of essay writing and to en- 
courage him to cultivate the literary style. In some schools of to- 
day writing correct and literary English is almost a lost art, and the 
masterpieces of literature are neglected or omitted. Newspapers, 
cheap magazines, and ephemeral fiction, are too often the mental food 
of the students. To interest them in the literary essay, Sister M. 
Eleanore has produced and published this interesting text book. Par- 
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ticular types of the essay are treated, bibliographies of the represen- 
tative authors are supplied and the character and style of each 
writer is examined and criticised. The student will be influenced 
not only by the various selections given and studied, but by the 
authoress’ own style, which is elegant and graceful. Catholic schools 
and colleges should introduce this work into the curriculum of 
studies. Non-Catholic and non-sectarian institutions will find 
nothing in its pages to wound their susceptibilities. On the con- 
trary, they will find the work most helpful and inspiring. It is 
well written and well arranged, thoroughly fitted for class work. 
The teacher will find it most valuable as an aid to teaching, and the 
student who assimilates its principles will be stimulated to cultivate 
correct and literary English. ive 


When the Moon Became a Chinaman, and Other Stories. By 
Milton McGovern. Price: $1.75. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New, 
York.) 


The author furnishes twelve charming stories, especially suitable 
for children, but also interesting for their elders. The plots are located 
in many different countries and deal with individuals of many classes. 
The ignorant peasant, the careless city dweller, and the noble in his 
castle, are well depicted. The first narrative, from which the volume 
takes its name, is the story of a youth who finds a vocation to evange- 
lize the Chinese. Others are taken from the squallor of the tenements 
of New York and the haunts of royalty." Simple in form, easy of dic- 
tion, direct in narration, occasionally whimsical in details, the stories go 
to every heart with charming directness, and inculcate lessons of vir- 
tue and self-sacrifice. Every sincere child will admire these tales. 

2. #F. 


Lenten Meditations. By Mother Clara Fey. Price: $1.80. (B. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis.) 


The Catechist and the Catechumen. By the Rev. Joseph A. 
Weigand. Price: $1.50. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


The saintly foundress of the Congregation of the Poor Child Jesus, 
proposed each morning to her companions certain thoughts for con- 
templation and for practical application to the daily life. These out- 
lines were amplified in later years, and since the death of Mother Clara 
have been used by her spiritual children. They were issued in book 
form that all might derive benefit from her beautiful thoughts. A 
member of the congregation has translated the “Meditations” into Eng- 
lish and offers it to our American Catholics. Priests and religious will 
find it helpful not only for self-sanctification, but for the instruction of 
others. The laity, too, will find it a source of spiritual consolation. 
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Father Weigand, a member of the School Board of the Diocese of 
Columbus, has prepared a simple, lucid and interesting explanation of 
the Baltimore Catechism. Years of experience in the classroom have 
given him a rare insight into the difficulties that often appall young 
students. That he has succeeded in his laudable ambition is patent 
from a perusal of this work. The Rt. Rev. James J. Hartley, D. D., 
Bishop of Columbus, has written the preface. Teachers will find the 
manual helpful, especially in preparing pupils for First Communion and 
Confirmation, and the laity will peruse the volume with pleasure and 
profit. T. BP. 
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Allyn & Bacon, New York: 


Second Course in Algebra. By Edw. I. Edgerton, B.S. and Perry A. Carpenter, Ph.B. 
$1.20; New Biology. By W. M. Smallwood, Ida L. Reveley and Guy A. Bailey, $1.60; 
Lincoln. Addresses and Letters. Edited for School Use by J. M. Avent, 80 cents; 
Three English Comedies. By A. B. DeMille, $1.00; La Mare Au Diable. By L. 
Cardon, 80 cents; Las de Cain. By Willey & Lamb, 80 cents. 


American Book Co., New York 


The Constitution of Our Country. By F. A. Rexford and Clara L, Carson; Construc- 
tive School Discipline. By Walter R. Smith, Ph.D.; Essentials of Geography. y A. 

Brigham and C, T. McFarlane. First Book; Essentials of Geography. By A. P. 
Brigham and C. T. McFarlane. Second Book. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 


The Forgotten Paraclete. Translated from the French of J. R. Maurice Landrient 
by E. Leahy, $1.35; Hymns from the Liturgy. Translated by Rev. John Fitzpatrick, 
O.M.I., $1.35; Yearning for God. By Rev. Jos. J. Williams, S.J., $1.50; Communion 
Devotions for Religious. By the Sisters of Notre Dame, $2.75; The Mysteries of the 
Faith. The Redemption. By St. Alphonsus. Translated by Bishop Coffin, $2.35; The 
Redemptorists. By Geo. Stebbing, C.SS.R., $2.35; St. Gregory the Great. His Work 
and His Spirit. By the Rt. Rev. Abbot Snow, O.S.B., 2nd Edition Revised by Don 
Roger Hudleston, O.S.B., $2.75; Three Minute Homilies. By Rev. M. V. McDonough, 
$2.00; The Small Missal, $1.75; Up the Slopes of Mt. Sion, or a Progress from 
Puritanism to Catholicism. By Msgr. Kolbe, D.D., D.Litt., $1.75; The Household of 
God. By C. C. Martindale, $2.00; The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal. Revised 
Edition. By Rev. M. Britt, O.S.B., $3.00; The Catholic Teachers’ Companion. A Book 
of Self-Help and Guidance. By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M., Cap. 


Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C.: 


Religion Outlines for Colleges. Course 1. The Catholic Ideal of Life. By John M. 
Cooper, D.D., $1.00. 


Diedrich Schaefer Co., Milwaukee: 
The Catholic’s Manual. 


Geo. H. Doran Co., New York: 
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instructions. It has always enjoyed the highest authority and esteem in the Church as an 
able, clear, and complete statement of Catholic orthodoxy. He who knows this book will fear 
no question or attack on his religion.’"-—(America.) 





“Since our readers know the supreme excellence of the Catechism already, even one 
word in its praise would be superfluous. The subject of the following remarks must therefore 
be the work of the translators. In their Introduction they have rendered us a notable service 
by their comprehensive description of Catechetical teaching from the earliest ages down to 
the sixteenth century. 

“The Introduction is followed by Programmes of Sermons for all Sundays and Holidays 
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of the day, and the Programme contains a reference to that part of the Catechism where the 
subject is explained. As everyone can see, the translators carry out perfectly the wishes of 
the Council, for their Programmes enable the preacher to find out what he requires in order 
to make the best possible use of the Catechism.”"—(The Irish Ecclesiastical Record.) 
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A Commentary on the Events from 
the Last Supper to the Ascension 


By Monsignor F. X. POELZL, S. T. D., Phil. D., Professor of Theology 
at the University of Vienna. 
Revised and Edited by 
Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S. J. 


CLOTH, NET, $2.75 
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“A masterly totalization of the material, such as one would scarcely 
be able to find anywhere else.” With these words Father Martindale 
commends, in his preface, this work to the reader, and he states it as 
his opinion that “few theological students and priests would be able to 
accumulate the rich and varied evidence and opinions which they will 
find treasured in this book.” 
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“In this volume,” continues Father Martindale, “the author com- 
bines with orthodoxy and great erudition that measure of piety which 
will satisfy those whose feeling as well as thought is Catholic; he has 
never sacrificed the scientific method to devotion, but he has never, on 
the other hand, stifled the spirit by his learning.” 


Please read these Extracts selected from many favorable reviews 
of this book. 








From The Month: 


“The work entitled The Passion and Glory of Christ will be very acceptable to 
the devout Catholic, and especially to the Biblical student. The whole brief nar- 
rative of the Evangelists, as we know, is full of problems of various sorts, which, if 
they do not affect our faith and piety, will clamor for solution. In Mgr. Poelzl’s 
work they are fully set forth and discussed, and whilst the author gives his own 
conclusion, he likewise summarizes those of others. * * * Enough has been said 
to show what an advantage this book, bringing together so much that is to be 
found in many separate volumes, will confer on the student of Scripture.” 


From Catholic Book Notes (London): 
“We welcome The Passion and Glory of Christ—a thoroughly scientific and 


detailed commentary on the events from the Last Supper to the Ascension, which 
holds a foremost place among works of its kind.” 
From The Fortnightly Review: 

“One cannot read far into this fine book without agreeing with Fr. Martindale 
that it is perhaps the most masterly ‘totalization’ of the material extant, character- 


ized not only by profound erudition and solid orthodoxy, but likewise by true 
Catholic piety. We hope this excellent book will find many purchasers.” 


From The Messenger of the Secred Heart: 
“Those who desire not a book of sermons or devotional exercises but an erudite 


treatise on the Passion and Resurrection, will find this work to be one of the most 
satisfactory books in English.” 
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McHugh, O.P. 
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sound and sensible treatment of matters of conscience, 
and with the revision made necessary by the New 
Law will continue to be a mine of information i in. diffi- 
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In the new edition the contents,: which met with © | 


so much praise in the previous edition, remains prac- 
tically the same, with the difference, of course, that 
all cases are carefully brought into accordance with 
the New Code and its official interpretation. 


The price remains the same as in the previous. edi- 
tion, namely $2.00 net, per volume, bound in cloth. 


Orders for the new edition are now solicited. Vol. I 
will be delivered at once, the other volumes upon their 
appearance. | 
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Teanslated from the German of a Religious of the Congregation of St. 
Borromeo by a Sister of Notre Dame, i ye egy with preface by ‘The Re. Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio 


The. present work supplies Meditations ofthe sort by Ye exh hye ious Pe yma have long 
been. sé¢eking. ‘ They were written in 5 spirit of great loyal will of and of a rare 
knowledge of what moves and enkindles the human Reg ot reaerice thay Mey since approved 
them for doctrine and method, while the test of actual practice has endeared them to souls , 
beyond number. 

The Meditations, which are arranged! in accordance with the season ond feasts of the Church 
Meer, supply constant food for the mind and the emotions. No wonder that an experienced 

American Master of Novices ae of the present translations: “I found them splendid... They 
are theologically sound and at the same time full of wnction. They are applied to the religious 

e im a manner which is ‘not 4 all far-fetched... ... If, the vest of the meditations are like 
those submitted. to..me, I would unhesitatingly. choose ‘your book im preference te ours.” 

Attention may be drawn to Phe rere A of the translation. The work is so fluent and 
idiomatic that it seems to have beem written in English originally. This fact is of importance 
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expression which turn. the reader aside from the matter set forth. ..Careful ‘examination. will 
reveal how valuable an. addition has been made, with this work, to the spiritual literature 
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The work will be, in two volumes, 12mo. size, of sacar miyes 850 pages to each 
volume, Cloth binding; probable price for the set, $8.00 
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